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APPROACH this gathering of foreign trade practitioners 
with a considerable diffidence. I learned many years ago 
that when any two experts in the field of foreign trade 

get together they will produce three opinions as to the proper 
course of our commercial policy. But lately I have been 
aware of a measure of agreement rarely found in these 
esoteric circles—agreement on the fact that we are coming 
to the close of a familiar era on our world trading relations 
and entering another that is not familiar at all. 

Some see this new phase as filled with opportunity and 
challenge. Some, on the other hand, are apprehensive. But few 
question the proposition that pervasive change will be the 
dominant characteristic of the years that lie ahead. 


THE SWEEP OF HISTORY 


To understand the forces of change at work in the world, 
it may be profitable to look backward a little—to examine 
the terrain over which we have marched to gain a better view 
of the direction in which we are headed. 

From the Civil War to the Great Depression, industrial 
America concentrated its energies on transforming the United 
States into a great Continental power. The big challenges and 
the glittering opportunities lay within our own boundaries, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. We had vast national 
resources to develop, new grounds to be broken, virgin forests 
to fell. Immigration provided us with a swiftly growing popu- 
lation to supply the labor force for this Gargantuan task. It 
supplied us as well with customers for the products that 
came pouring from our fields and factories. 

As our self-confident forefathers moved Westward, forging 
their own early versions of a Common Market, men and 
money followed in the wake of their wagons. Capital from 
England and the Atlantic Seaboard flowed to the Midwest, 
then later to the Pacific Coast. Railroads were built, settle- 
ments established. Old trading patterns were destroyed, and 
new ones—richer ones—created. 

Mobility was the order of the day—mobility not merely 


of manpower and finance, but also mobility of thought. The 
challenge of the times produced a rugged group of free 
spirits: inventors, robber barons, empire builders; men who 
were not afraid of new ideas and who moved in an environ- 
ment uncluttered by obsolete institutions. 

It was only natural that the pioneer American industrialist 
was protectionist in his commercial policy, as he was isola- 
tionist in his international politics. He had a continent in 
which to spend his energies, a burgeoning population as his 
customers. He had little need for foreign markets; that need 
was confined largely to the farmers and the miners. The in- 
dustrialist had his hands full with opportunities nearer home. 

The First World War marked the first great change in all 
of this. It irrevocably altered America’s world position. Ye 
we continued during the 1920's to pursue the course we had 
set. We adopted, in fact, an increasingly protectionist posture 
until, in the Great Depression came a great awakening. We 
learned through painful experience that we could not insulate 
ourselves from economic forces elsewhere in the world. 

By that time the United States had begun to gather its 
foodstuffs and minerals from distant places. We had begun 
to sell our manufactured products throughout the world. We 
were finding that we could compete effectively in foreign 
markets. We had discovered, to the surprise of the pessimists, 
that our rising wages were not a handicap to our international 
trading position, but the contrary—the consequence of the 
great productive strength that formed the basis of our de- 
veloping position in the markets of the world. 

I do not need to remind you gentlemen that it was during 
the soul-searching that went on in the depths of the Depres- 
sion that we Americans made an abrupt about-face in our 
commercial policy. We put aside the strangling restrictionism 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariff for the trade agreements program 
of Cordell Hull. With that decisive act, the United States 
achieved for the first time a trade policy appropriate to the 
times and to its new position in the world. In the next quarter 
century, with the aid of that policy, we played the role of 
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leader in building a trade and payments system capable of 
supporting an unprecedented volume of international ex- 
changes. 

The great vindication of our liberal trade policies did not 
come, however, until the end of the Second World War. 
During the early postwar years, we were the workshop of 
the world. The Lassies of Europe were in ruins and rubble. 
Japan’s economy was a shambles. The world needed goods 
both to sustain itself and to begin the staggering task of 
reconstruction—goods that the United States alone could 
produce. Except for the general shortage of dollars—ameli- 
orated in part by the Marshall Plan—there was no serious 
problem of foreign competition, either in our own domestic 
market, or abroad. 

Using the powers provided by a succession of trade agree- 
ments acts, the Government negotiated for the reduction of 
tariffs and the dismantling of import license systems. As the 
barriers to trade between nations gradually moved lower, the 
United States expanded its exports in markets all over the 
world. For a decade—until 1957, in fact—as many of you 
will recall with nostalgia, we had an easy time of it. Except 
for a handful of products—the weak sisters of the American 
economy, few economists and fewer businessmen worried 
much about the competitive position of our exports abroad. 
Almost no one foresaw the possibility of a balance of pay- 


ments problem for the United States. Our brooding preoccu- © 


pation was the dollar shortage. The fear was frequently heard 
that the American technological lead was so great that we 
might as well accept the dollar shortage as a permanent 
feature of the world economy. 


A NEw ERA 

Those of us who thought about the economic future 
tended to underestimate one element and to overlook an- 
other. We did not appreciate the vitality of the forces latent 
in European industry. Nor did we comprehend the energy 
which these forces might achieve once they were let loose 
in the arena of a great mew mass market. 

We knew, when we thought about it, that the European 
nations were making hard choices. They were maintaining 
extraordinarily high investment rates at the price of a con- 
siderable self-denial. They were driving hard toward economic 
and political unification. But there were few, even among 
the enthusiastic and optimistic European advocates of an 
integrated Europe, who foresaw the spectacular consequences 
that would result as these two developments began to interact 
on one another. 

By the 1960's the situation was clear enough. The Marshall 
Plan had been wholly vindicated. A resurgent European in- 
dustry had found a whole new concept of opportunity in the 
New Frontier of a Common Market. 

The record of these developments can be instructive for us. 
European industrialists, by and large, had not been eager for 
a change. Most had resisted the early proposals for a unified 
Europe, and they had been skeptical of the Common Market 
when it was first conceived. But once they had accepted the 
Common Market as an inescapable fact they were forced 
to make their plans on the basis that it would continue. And 
in the process they discovered untapped resources of strength 
and energy. 

Europe's businessmen took various steps to adapt their 
enterprises to the requirements and the opportunities of a 
new mass market. They gained structural strength through 
mergers. They improved their operations through the ration- 
alization of product lines, through investment, through mod- 
etnization. And, having taken these difficult steps, many 
found to their great relief that the dreaded competition from 
other European producers was not so formidable after all. 
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To many of us it has come as a surprise that after an initial 
period of resistance the industrial leaders of Western Europe 
have become the strongest advocates for accelerating the 
Common Market schedule toward full integration. With new- 
found self-confidence, they are laying plans for expansion, 
for additional specialization and market penetration on a 
scale that has no precedents in European history. 

Quite obviously the transformation of six nations of 
Europe into a Common Market has had a major effect on 
world trading patterns. Already this is clear enough in trade 
statistics. But that change is only a partial foreshadowing of 
what is yet to come if Great Britain succeeds in the negotia- 
tions she has now undertaken to become a member of the 
European Community. 

Those negotiations will necessarily be complex. What is 
involved is not merely the extension of the geographical scope 
of the present Common Marker to include the United King- 
dom. What is involved is a reconsideration of a complex 
network of trading relationships involving a considerable part 
of the Free World. 

Even as presently constituted, the European Common 
Market is more than a European arrangement; it is the center 
of a trading system whose ramifications spread into Africa and 
other Continents. It has associated with it some sixteen inde- 
pendent countries and a number of areas in varying degrees 
of dependency which constitute what is now known as the 
Associated Overseas States. These states have free access to 
the Common Market. 

The United Kingdom, for its part, is the hub of another 
world trading system of more than sixty countries and terri- 
tories with the total population of three-quarters of a billion 
people, a system built upon the tariff preferences in the 
sterling area. 

Any arrangements that may result from the current negotia- 
tions will necessarily involve some modification and redefini- 
tion of the relationships involved in both the European and 
the British systems. 

The British initiative is not the only proposal to extend 
the scope of the Common Market. The British application for 
membership has been followed by similar applications on the 
part of Denmark and Ireland, and it is possible that Norway 
will also apply. Sweden, Austria and Switzerland have also 
announced that they intend to seek “association” with the 
Common Market, though on a basis less than full membership. 
And any arrangements that are ultimately worked out may 
also need to take account of Finland’s trading requirements. 

It would be unwise and quite improper for me to make 
any predictions as to the final outcome of these negotiations. 

But it is clear enough that the form and substance of the 
solutions ultimately arrived at will affect the vital interests 
not only of the United States but of other nations of the Free 
World. Naturally enough the United States Government is 
following the course of the current discussions with great 
care. At the appropriate times and in appropriate ways we 
shall take steps to ensure that the United States’ position on 
various aspects of this negotiation is fully made known. 

I shall not attempt, tonight, to discuss the complex issues 
involved in these negotiations, but one needs no special 
insight to know that their successful outcome will necessarily 
bring about fundamental changes in world trading patterns 
and in the existing world political order. 

Stated in its simplest terms, what we may well see emerge 
is the concentration of nearly 90 per cent of total Free World 
exports of industrial products in two great Common Markets 
—the Common Market of Europe consisting of over 300 
million people and an as yet undetermined number of states, 
and the Common Market of the United States consisting of 
180 million people and 50 States. In each of these areas 
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goods, labor, capital and services will have something ap- 
proaching complete mobility. And each of these areas will 
be surrounded by a common external tariff. 

The manner in which American industry responds to the 
reality of this new trading world will, it seems to me, be a 
test not only of our business leadership but of the sincerity 
of our commitment to the economic principles which we are 
constantly advocating. After all, we have been the evangelists 
of the virtues of free competition. We have preached this 
gospel incessantly to our European friends. If they now 
practice what we preach, we should be neither surprised nor 
dismayed. 

It seems to me a little odd, therefore, that there should be 
so much talk in business circles these days with overtones 
of defeatism. I hear it said again and again that we have 
priced ourselves out of the world markets; that our wages 
are too high and our capital plant obsolete, that foreign 
competitors can offer more liberal credit terms, than American 
manufacturers; that foreign producers having learned the 
lessons of American technology, can now use their lower wage 
rates to drive us out of world markets. 

I shall not continue this refrain. We all know both the 
words and the music well enough. Not only do these appre- 
hensive citizens see no future in our exports, but they also 
see doom and menace in our imports. The very foreign com- 
petitors who are defeating us in world markets are, they say, 
beginning to invade our home markets. There is hardly a 
day when a representative of industry does not assert em- 
phatically to us in Washington that his industry needs a 
system of rigid quotas to keep out foreign imports or it will 
perish. At the very least, it needs the protection of higher 
tariffs or some other restrictive arrangements. 

No one can doubt that the need to keep United States goods 
competitive in world markets is crucial. To achieve that pur- 
pose, we shall have to use every measure at hand to dampen 
inflationary forces and reduce the threat of a wage-price 
spiral. One of the most effective measures, as the Europeans 
have already learned, is to repudiate protectionism, to open 
the doors and windows of our economy to the competition 
we must face in world markets. This is one method of con- 
trolling inflation that is fully consistent with the ideals of 
free enterprise we all embrace. 

An open competitive trading system in competitive goods 
will serve our interests in other ways as well. With all our 
present concern about the balance-of-payments position of 
the United States, it is easy to forget that the United States 
has a surplus, not a deficit on merchandise account. That 
surplus amounted last year to $4.9 billion, or $2.8 billion if 
the foreign aid component is subtracted. If we look at indus- 
trial products alone, the relative strength of the surplus is 
even more striking, since our total exports of such goods last 
year were just about double our imports. 

This surplus must be preserved and enlarged. Spent on 
overseas military installations and troop pay, it supports a 
critical part of the burden of financing the defense of the 
Free World. But to strengthen this surplus, we shall have 
to avoid any line of policy that calls for United States import 
restrictions. For in the wave of reaction that would follow, 
the United States would stand to lose more than it could 
possibly gain in balance-of-payments terms. 

In considering what moves the United States should now 
make in the field of trade policy, there is one other objective 
to which we would all subscribe. This is the aim of increasing 
American wages and expanding American living standards as 
speedily as our growing productivity will permit. Fortuntely 
for us, America’s most successful export industries are those 
in which wage rates are highest. It is fortunate, too, that the 
industries that claim to suffer most from import competition 
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tend, on the whole, to pay low wages. 

As far as wages are concerned, therefore, the problem is to 
find a way of shifting American manpower, as swiftly and 
painlessly as possible out of the industries which cannot 
stand up to foreign competition into those which have stood 
the test. If the United States can achieve that shift, it will 
have a labor force more fully devoted to pursuits with a 
future—pursuits on the forefront of the technological revolu- 
tion which the United States must continue to lead. 

In blunt terms, we dare not turn our backs on the logic of 
our Own economic position. For almost thirty years we have 
led the world toward freer trade. If at this late date we should 
yield to the importunings of those who would shelter the 
low-wage industries in our economy and penalize the most 
efficient, let us be quite clear about the consequences. We 
would set off a chain reaction of retaliation and counter- 
retaliation that would do irreparable harm to the whole 
Free World but would hurt us most of all. We would give 
up any claim to a role of leadership in the Free World. We 
would deny the strength and vitality of the economic system 
for which we stand. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

But I am not content tonight merely to point out the 
roads we cannot take. We must lay a positive course that 
will lead to a stronger and more secure position at home 
and abroad. To me the general direction of this course seems 
evident. 

As I pointed out earlier this evening, we have reached the 
end of an era in which the United States was the one dominant 
country of the trading world. In the next years the Free 
World commerce will depend to a very large degree upon two 
great trading areas—Europe and the United States. 

So far, the new Europe is exhibiting a rate of economic 
growth more than twice our own. Faced with the prospect of 
competing with local producers who will have free access 
to ,all Common Market customers, many American indus- 
trialists have concluded that, if they are to participate in the 
development of this great new trading area, they must develop 
sources of production within the encircling walls of the 
common external tariff. 

It is, I think, only natural that American industry should 
seek to establish factories near their customers, just as they 
once built factories and assembly plants on the Pacific Coast 
as the center of population moved westward. I expect, also, 
that as European industry generates surplus capital it will 
find occasion to invest an increasing amount of it in the 
United States. 

But it would be wholly wrong if by failing to pursue the 
proper commercial policies we were to put our producers at 
such a disadvantage that they had no option in the matter, 
that they were compelled to invest their capital in Europe 
because their exports could not compete over a European 
tariff wall. We would be doing our own producers a disservice. 
We would be doing an even greater disservice to United 
States labor. And we would deprive our own economy of 
the good of competition, which is the incentive to innovation, 
to technological advance, to economic health and strength. 

Yet if we are to bring about the kind of open trading 
world in which our most efficient export industries can 
share the potential of this new market, we shall need tools 
adapted to the task. I do not propose tonight to outline in 
any detail the kinds of tools that will be required. I can, how- 
ever, suggest certain minimum specifications which seem to 
us quite clear. 

1. The concept that we must protect every American in- 
dustry against the adjustments required by competition is 
alien to the spirit of our economy. The genius of a dynamic 
industrial economy is after all its ieaiiiiiy. Our economy 
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has adjustments forced upon it every day by changes in public 
taste, by population shifts, by the application of new tech- 
nology, by the refinement of automation techniques. Com- 
pared with these normal adjustments, those brought about 
by tariff reductions are marginal. The adjustments that would 
be required even if we were to eliminate industrial tariffs 
entirely would, in fact, be relatively small for the economy 
as a whole, although admittedly they would fall heavily on 
certain industries. 

If we are to meet the demands of the new trading world, 
it seems to me imperative that we recognize that the process 
of tariff reduction involves the acceptance of some degree of 
structural adjustment by individual industries. European in- 
dustry has already recognized this concept with startling 
effects upon investment and innovation. European companies 
have discovered that the adjustments required have, in fact, 
been far less painful than were anticipated. They have taken 
the form, for the most part, of a shift of resources from one 
type of production to another, of design changes, of the 
substitution of materials, of the elimination of non-com- 
petitive produce lines. Most of all, they have required man- 
agerial imagination and initiative. 

Up to a certain limit of tolerance, individual industries 
and companies should, I think, be expected to assume the 
burden of such adjustments for the good of the economy as 
the whole. This is an assumption that runs through our whole 
body of legislation—taxes, regulatory arrangements and safety 
standards, 

There are always a limited number of exceptional cases 
which demand exceptional treatment in any general program 
such as we are now obliged to undertake. But our guiding 
principle should not be to spare American management or 
American labor from the need to meet the requirements of 
change. Instead it should be the concept that when the impact 
of adjustment is so great as to create a temporary idling of 
American productive facilities, the Federal Government will 
provide assistance to speed the transfer of the labor and 
capital into the more productive channels which the Ameri- 
can economy constantly provides. 

For that purpose, as President Kennedy suggested several 
years ago, the Federal Government should be empowered to 
provide assistance to sustain and facilitate this transfer. Un- 
der this heading would come such aids as accelerated amortiza- 
tion of obsolescent machinery, the availability of credits for 
modernization, and the provision of funds and facilities for 
the retraining and relocating of labor. 

2. The President’s authority to negotiate for reductions in 
tariffs and other trade restrictions must be sufficiently broad 
in scope to meet the opportunity and the challenge of the 
European Economic Community. This means at a minimum 
that we can no longer afford to limit our negotiators to 
trading on an item-by-item basis, and must authorize them 
to strike much broader and more ambitious bargains on 
behalf of United States industry. 

There are various reasons why this need exists. First of 
all, the structural changes in the European economy generated 
by the Common Market are likely to be so vast that no one 
can gauge precisely where United States export opportunities 
may emerge. Familiar guides such as historical trade data and 
principal supplier rules will not be of much help in choosing 
the areas of future opportunity in Europe. What we must 
seek is a broad-side opening of the European market to our 
producers—and this is what we shall have to provide them 
in turn. 

Apart from our own interests, however, there is also the 
compelling fact that the Common Market countries cannot 
conduct their negotiations on any basis other than across- 
the-board cuts. This negotiating method has been adopted not 
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merely for convenience, but also from necessity. There is no 
other practicable way in which agreement can be achieved 
by the six member governments on a common commercial 
policy. 

3. In concentrating upon the paramount problem—the 
problem of the European Common Market—I do not wish 
to overlook the fact that our new legislation must also 
establish a basis for continuing an open trading world with 
other nations. Of course, to the extent that the United States 
and the Common Market lower their trade barriers as a 
result of the negotiations between them, they will also be 
expanding the opportunities of others. For any such reduc- 
tions in trade barriers must, of course, be on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. Yet authority to negotiate directly with other 
countries also will be needed, to increase che mutual oppor- 
tunities of all nations and to weld a close-knit trading system 
in the Free World. 

But I shall not attempt tonight to spell out in any more 
detail the form and substance of the authority which the 
President will require. I can only say that the program will 
represent a set of new proposals tailored to the unprecedented 
requirements of a radically altered trading world. 


THE POLITICAL NEED 


I have spoken so far this evening almost exclusively of 
economic and commercial problems and opportunities. But 
that is, of course, only part of the story and perhaps the less 
important part. 

We are engaged at the moment, as all of us are constantly 
aware, in a struggle that can determine the future of mankind 
—or, indeed, if mankind has any future at all. In that struggle 
we must make certain not only that we are economically and 
industrially strong, but that the Free World is united as 
closely as possible in pursuit of our common purpose. 

In his speech earlier this month at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress, Mr. Khrushchev again threw down the 
gauntlet to our Western system of free capitalism. He did 
not say this time that he intended to bury us, but he did 
boast that the Soviet Union would surpass us industrially and 
even in the provision of consumer goods for the people. 

This boastful challenge is one more reminder that in this 
turbulent world we must employ the resources of the Free 
World with maximum efficiency if we are to survive. It is 
essential, I believe, not only that we say we have confidence 
in our system but that we deeply feel that confidence. If we 
earnestly believe in the efficacy of a competitive society then 
we must not shrink from the consequences of competition. 
For the United States to do so, for us Americans to shut 
ourselves off in our own continent and give up the com- 
petitive struggle would be slow stagnation. 

In a world where we must all unite or perish there is no 
place for an inward-looking economic nationalism. We can 
no more retire into an economic Fortress America than we 
can retire into a political Fortress America. In the economic 
struggle that lies ahead, it would not even preserve us from 
fallout, much less a direct attack. 

If the goals I have suggested seem ambitious, let me 
confess that they are ambitious indeed. They cannot be 
achieved without new policies that will give the government 
substantially broader and more flexible bargaining power. 
Nor can they be achieved without enormous energy and 
imagination on the part of our private producers and traders. 

But nothing less will suffice. 

The essential question before us is whether or not we 
really believe in the vitality of a free competitive economy. 
The real challenge comes not from the Sino-Soviet bloc—not 
from the revolution in the lesser-developed world—not from 
the integration of the industrial West—but from ourselves. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


“Vigorous Antitrust Enforcement 
Assists Business” 


A STRONG GROWING COMPETITIVE ECONOMY 
By ROBERT F. KENNEDY, Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, November 13, 1961 


WOULD LIKE to begin tonight by reading a telegram 
which I received recently. It said: “Thanks for a good 
swift kick in the pocketbook. I knocked myself out 

helping you in the election. Got in dutch with my boss and 
other employees and generally took it on the chin with a 
smile. 

“But, oh what a different story after a few months. You 
pointed the finger at every industry in the country—two of 
which I have stock in. They are not guilty as charged, but 
the effect on the stock market cost me and the Government 
plenty. 

“I would vote for you boys again, but take it a little easy.” 

What I would like to know is which one of you sent that 
telegram? 

I hope the sender of that telegram is here tonight because 
I believe his fears are unfounded and that I can put them to 
rest. However, the telegram, statements of some financial 
writers, as well as other newspaper dispatches, have over the 
last few months reflected a feeling that many persons believe 
the Kennedy Administration to be anti-business. 

We believe that a healthy business climate is essential. We 
believe that business must prosper if our citizens are to have 
a productive and happy life here in the United States and if 
we are to meet our tremendous commitments and responsibili- 
ties abroad. 

We further believe that this nation can and must do a 
great deal better than it has in recent years to maintain the 
vigor and flexibility of our free, competitive economic system. 
Almost four million of our people are unemployed—6.8 per 
cent of the labor population, of those unemployed, one and 
a half million are married family breadwinners. There are 
72 major labor markets with substantial labor surpluses and 
a good many of those unemployed have been out of work 
for 15 weeks or longer. 

Much has been done by the Government, business and labor 
to meet this problem. The economy has started to move 
forward again. Industrial production increased more than 9 
per cent between January and September. Corporate profits 
are up 14 per cent. Personal income is up 4 per cent. Labor 
income has increased almest 5 per cent since January and 
farm income is higher than at any time in ten years. All of 
this was accomplished without inflation. 

However, the impact of automation and productivity, and 
the fact that the labor force will be increased by thirteen and 
a half million by 1970, shows only too plainly the challenge 
of the years ahead. 

Since January, the nuraber of persons working in industry 
has increased by two million, but we are faced with finding 
more than 25,000 new jobs every week for the next ten 
years if we are to maintain anything like full employment. 

In the past nine months there has been a substantial in- 
crease in our gross national product—from around $501 
billion to almost $565 billion. But, our gross national product 
has increased on the average by only over a little more than 
2 per cent annually since the Korean War. The Soviet Union, 
which opposes us on every front, is reported to have had 
a rate of growth considerably greater than that, and less than 


a month ago, Chairman Khrushchev asserted that it would 
remain high for the next 20 years. These are challenging 
matters to contemplate. 

If we are going to reverse this trend, if we are going to 
create more jobs and if we are going to expand our economy, 
as expand it we must, then it is largely the responsibility of 
you gentlemen and your counterparts throughout the nation. 
In return, if you are to be successful, expand and develop, 
you must have encouragement from the Government in Wash- 
ington. This we recognize. And that is why I am happy to be 
with you this evening. I believe that we can proceed as 
partners—united in a national purpose. 

Last May 5, I delivered a Law Day address at the University 
of Georgia Law School in Athens, Georgia. At that time I 
said: 

“You may ask, will we enforce the civil rights statutes. The 
answer is, ‘Yes, we will.’” 

Now, I am sure every man in this room will agree with 
that statement. You would expect nothing less of me, for I 
would be derelict in my duty if I did not meet the responsi- 
bility of my office. After my statement that we would enforce 
the civil rights statutes, I also said: 

“We will also enforce the antitrust laws, the antiracketeer- 
ing laws, the laws against kidnapping and robbing Federal 
Banks, and transporting stolen automobiles across state lines, 
the illicit traffic in narcotics and all the rest . . . 

“I hold a constitutional office of the United States Govern- 
ment and I shall perform the duty I have sworn to undertake 
—to enforce the law, in every field of law without regional 
bias or political slant.” 

This is the underlying philosophy of our actions in the 
Department of Justice. It is our policy in every field, including 
enforcement of the antitrust laws which are of special interest 
to you gentlemen. 

This Administration is not anti-business primarily because 
there is every good reason we should be pro-business. 

But, this does not mean that we will not enforce the anti- 
trust laws vigorously. As I said at the University of Georgia, 
I heve sworn to uphold these laws and that if I am not pre- 
pared to enforce them, I should resign. I believe you would 
want no less and that if you were in my position you would 
do no less. 

Furthermore, I might add that I look upon the antitrust 
laws as being “pro-business.” I believe firmly that the purpose 
of the antitrust laws is to protect and promote the competitive 
interests of business—small and large—as well as to protect 
the public. 

Fortune Magazine several years ago stated that proposition 
extremely well. 

“Now that socialism and planning have failed wherever 
they have been tried abroad, it is all the more necessary that 
Americans look to those institutions which have tended to 
preserve their own flexible, dynamic and competitive society 

. . whatever the difficulties that surround the enforcment 
of the Sherman Act today, it remains, in the words of former 
Chief Justice Hughes, a charter of freedom standing for 
something precious in American life.” 
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ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


This statement correctly declares what the antitrust laws 
are. 

Yet, there is talk that enforcement of the antitrust laws 
is evidence that this Administration is quote anti-business 
unquote. Much of the criticism has centered on merger cases 
brought under Section 7 of the Clayton Act. This Section is 
intended to avoid the creation of barriers of entry into the 
market and the loss of competitive vigor which may result 
through excessive concentration in a particular industry. It 
is not intended to prevent all mergers. Many mergers promote 
vigorous competition just as some mergers have the opposite 
effect. 

The record shows that mergers have not been attacked in- 
discriminately. The number of mergers challenged by the 
Government is very small compared with the total number of 
mergers which are completed. During the first eight months 
of 1961, the Department filed only 11 anti-merger cases. In 
the same period, 757 mergers or acquisitions were recorded 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Included in the mergers we 
opposed were five bank mergers. 

This takes us into a category where there is a great deal 
of controversy and criticism. I have seen it written and heard 
it argued that we should not have challenged any bank 
mergers; that they are not covered by Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act; and that since these mergers had been approved 
by other Government agencies, including the Comptroller of 
the Currency, that we had no business getting into this field. 

I will not attempt to win the legal argument this evening. 
However, there are some points I think you should know. 
Again, let’s look at the record. First, we have examined some 
155 bank mergers since January 20. Of those, we have dis- 
approved of only five. The second point is that when we 
disapproved, it did not come like a bolt out of the blue to 
the banks concerned. I did not come into the Department 
of Justice and say: “Let’s attack all bank mergers.” 

Bank mergers have been a matter of concern to the Anti- 
trust Division since 1955. Several large mergers were under 
study by the former Administration and in at least one in- 
stance a bank merger was abandoned because antitrust 
action was contemplated. Several suits were filed attacking 
proposed bank mergers and we have taken action in five 
cases on the basis of recommendations of officials who were 
studying this problem long before I became Attorney 
General. Furthermore, the banks involved in these five cases 
had been notified, prior to their merger, that the Department 
of Justice probably would disapprove. 

So, these actions did not come as a surprise to the banks 
as I have seen some writers contend. In one case, we informed 
the banks of our opposition and they merged early one 
morning before we could take any legal action to prevent it. 
In another case, we went to court to obtain an injunction 
opposing the merger. The judge, out of courtesy, notified the 
banks’ lawyers. The lawyers thereupon hurriedly completed 
the merger within the next few minutes in an attempt to 
defeat our efforts. These are actions that the bank officials 
and their lawyers had a right to take. I have no criticism. But 
I don’t think the Federal Government should be criticiized 
as being unfair or unreasonable by seeking to have legitimate 
legal questions determined in the court and. if we are right, 
have the banks returned to their original state. 

An editor of a prominent business magazine wrote in this 
connection that business is friendless in Washington these 
days and cited the following example. He said: 

“Let a few banks get permission from proper Governmental 
authorities to merge and what happens? Another branch of 
Government rushes in to stop the action—either by hastily- 
— gobbledy-gook, o “ time-worn courtroom gim- 
micks.” 
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That statement is just not in accordance with the facts. 
But the businessman reading the article cannot know the 
background and because of ignorance or lack of knowledge, 
Washington becomes “anti-business.” 

Let me give you just one other example. 

A publisher of a large magazine which frequently points 
out that the Kennedy Administration is “anti-busi.ess” called 
me recently. He said that we could avoid anti-business feeling 
if we would permit firms, which are planning to merge, to 
obtain an indication from the Department of Justice as to 
whether their action would result in an antitrust law suit. He 
proposed that we put such a practice into effect. I pointed 
out to him this practice has been in existence for the whole 
time since I have been Attorney General and for many years 
prior. His answer was that the businessmen perhaps don’t 
understand and we should get this information out to the 
public. 

I believe, however, that despite misunderstandings there 
are still many businessmen who recognize that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has a role to play in helping and protecting 
them. Sometimes I wish these gentlemen were more articulate. 
They have solid facts to which they could refer. 

In the five months between May and September of this 
year, the Antitru’- Division received 439 complaints of anti- 
trust violations. iwo-thirds of these, almost 300, came from 
businessmen and these complaints covered almost every 
conceivable commodity—from concrete pipes and corrugated 
boxes to rock salt, waste paper, drugs, milk and meat. The list 
demonstrates that there is probably no area of the business 
community which at one time or another has not sought the 
Department's assistance. 

Complaints have not come just from small or middle size 
businessmen, but from big business as well. The history of 
antitrust law enforcement shows that successful antitrust 
prosecutions have often strengthened and brought vitality to 
extremely large companies and businesses. We have taken 
some actions involving big business either because competi- 
tors are engaged in predatory activities or several competitors 
are planning a merger which could stifle competition. 

If there is any confusion as to technical interpretations of 
the antitrust laws, it hardly applies to the area of price-fixing, 
however, this is a field which is of particular concern to me. 
From the records of investigations I have examined since 
I have been with the Department of Justice, the sad truth 
is that although price-fixing conspiracies are the exception 
rather than the rule, in almost every major community in the 
country, a number of businessmen have conspired or are con- 
spiring in secret not only to fix prices but to make collusive 
deals with union officials, defraud their customers and even 
in some instances cheat their own Government. 

One recent case involved a fixing of prices and rigging of 
bids in the sale of milk for children in a large public school 
system. Another involved the sale of bread to the Navy. These 
are cases that have been brought since the Philadelphia elec- 
trical equipment cases. 

In almost every instance when we have successfully com- 
pleted a price-fixing case, competition has been restored; 
prices to the consumer have dropped; and the competitors, 
who were not involved in the conspiracy, have received a new 
lease on life and can begin to do business again. 

As an example, in a large western state prosecution by the 
Department broke up a price-fixing conspiracy amongst drug- 
gists. As a result, there has been a significant drop in prices 
which consumers are now paying for prescription drugs in 
this area. 

These are serious cases in which men, who are respected 
in their communities, have conspired consciously to fix prices 
or rig bids. But I have seen it written and heard it said that 
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they were victims of merely misunderstanding complicated 
antitrust laws. I disagree. 

Of course, some areas of the antitrust laws are complex 
and, of course, there are areas of law and economics subject 
to honest differences of view. But in these criminal cases we 
are not talking about highly complex mergers or highly in- 
volved questions of antitrust policy. 

We are talking about clear cut questions of right and 
wrong. I view the businessman who engages in such con- 
spiracies in the same light as I regard the racketeer who 
siphons off money from the public in crooked gambling or 
the union official who betrays his union members. 

A conspiracy to fix prices or rig bids is simply economic 
racketeering and the persons involved should be subject to 
as severe punishment as the courts deem appropriate. When 
possible, I believe that we should not only take action against 
the corporations or companies involved, but against the in- 
dividuals who have participated in these frauds. I am against 
granting immunity to the individuals, with the result that 
the cases end with their companies paying a fine. I think 
those responsible should be held responsible. 

I hope I have also made it clear that we in the Department 
of Justice are available to consult with businessmen and their 
lawyers with respect to the problems they may encounter 
in connection with the antitrust laws; that it is our steadfast 
desire to aid and assist businessmen and that we welcome any 
suggestions, as well as criticism which is based on the facts. 

In the last analysis the success or failure of our free enter- 
prise system literally is in your hands. It is extremely im- 
portant that you understand and appreciate the purpose and 
the aim of the antitrust laws. You are the ones who establish 
the business policies and it is only by your example and efforts 
to instill in your subordinates a respect for and an understand- 
ing of our laws that our competitive economy can be pre- 
served and expanded. 

The problems and difficulties which face us here in the 
United States are difficult enough to occupy the talents and 
efforts of any people at any time in history. But overseas 
and around the world, in every corner, an implacable enemy, 
which seeks the destruction of our freedom awaits us. 

General MacArthur told the President several months ago: 
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“The chickens are coming home to roost and you live in 
the chickenhouse.” 

For the first time in our history we are confronted by an 
enemy which has the power to inflict tremendous damage 
on the continental United States although for him, because 
of our power, it would mean self-destruction. And Mr. 
Khrushchev must understand that while we will make every 
effort humanly possible to avoid the horrors of nuclear war 
or the destructiveness of radiation resulting from a spiraling 
series of nuclear tests, we do not intend to lose our freedom 
bit by bit or in one fell swoop. Thus, in the months ahead we 
will be called upon to have steady nerves and cool heads, and 
we may be called upon to make sacrifices of a nature such as 
we hardly imagined possible a few years ago. 

One of our great poets, Archibald MacLeish, said: 

“The American journey has not ended. America is never 
accomplished. America is always still to build; for men, as long 
as they are truly men, will dream of man’s fulfillment.” 

It is in this spirit, going back to the founding of our 
country, that time and time again the American people, facing 
danger and seemingly insurmountable odds, have mobilized 
the ingenuity, resourcefulness, strength and bravery to meet 
the situation and triumph. 

In this long and critical struggle, the American system 
of free enterprise must be our major weapon. We must 
continue to prove to the world that we can provide a rising 
standard of living for all men without loss of civil rights or 
human dignity to any man. 

We are going to have to expand, we are going to have to 
have more jobs and a strong, growing competitive economy. 
The job is yours, but we ate prepared to be of whatever as- 
sistance we Can. 

Our entire defense establishment, including the most secret 
and sensitive installations, is the best evidence of business and 
Government bringing together the very best talent and in- 
genuity to keep this country strong, vigorous and prosperous. 

Thus, I am confident that whatever the problem, whatever 
the test, we are up to it. 

We have the strength, the courage and the will. With your 
cooperation and dedication, we shall prevail. 


Our Economic System 
And The National Character 


PRESENT TENSIONS PART OF A PROLONGED STRUGGLE 
By GABRIEL HAUGE, Vice Chairman of the Board, Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the 46th Annual Meeting, Rubber Manufacturers Association, New York City, November 16, 1961 


UR NATIONAL CHARACTER and our economic 
institutions were formed in the same crucible. They 
have acted on each other since the beginnings of the 

republic. Character influences the choice of policies which, 
over time, alter institutions. I would like to examine with 
you today, against the backdrop of the Cold War, some 
tendencies in this critical counterpoint of character and 
policy. 

Economic institutions are more than instruments for guid- 
ing production and distributing income. They are not merely 
interchangeable pieces of machinery. Rather they are basic 
reflections of human nature, personal philosophy and com- 
munity life. 

The Communist theorists seem to face up to this plain 
truth more readily than do we. They have always recognized 


that their kind of society could not be formed out of the old 
human clay. For forty years they have labored to mold a 
new Soviet man to fit the institutions they have created. So 
far they have not succeeded and we do not believe they 
ever will, despite Mr. Khrushchev’s rosy foretellings of history 
at the recent Twenty Second Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow. 

We do it otherwise. Instead of exalting dogma, we em- 
phasize human experience. Instead of trying to wrench na- 
tional character to fit a predetermined system, we take human 
nature as we find it, and fashion suitable policies and institu- 
tions to harness it to the general welfare. For we put the 
individual human being at the core of our concern and of our 
mission. We shape society to fulfill his drives, motivations, 
hopes and aspirations. In our view, character and society 
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must match, a truth of which perhaps we need not so much to 
be informed as to be reminded. 

As I have set forth this contrast, it is probably clear which 
System appears to me more consistent with human nature, 
and, accordingly, more likely to prove durable. However, it 
is not my intention to leave you with the impression that this 
fact easily guarantees success to our system. Not at all. There 
are serious questions about all this that need to be asked and 
answered. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


Our national character was tempered in a climate of 
explosive expansion, continent-wide. This expansion was in 
part a by-product of and in part an inducement to certain 
traits of national character—ingenuity, hard work, and the 
willingness to venture. It would have been stifled by con- 
formity, the exaltation of leisure, half-hearted work, over- 
indulgence in concern for security. 

You recall that Thomas Alva Edison once defined genius 
as 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration. It is significant 
that it was an American genius who coined this definition. 

It is widely held that economic expansion remains a key 
goal of our people and an inherent attribute of our economic 
system. Yet a look at recent history compels us to raise some 
questions. Do national policies foster the attitudes that, on 
balance, promote or discourage growth? Are there changes in 
our national character which are fundamentally redirecting the 
focus of our economic institutions? How do these relate to 
the long-run strength of our system, now in conflict with 
authoritarian Communism? 

Effort and Reward. It is agreed, I think, that one of the 
driving forces in our history of expansion was the known 
availability of appealing rewards for those who succeeded. 

Expectation of reward and punishment may not make a 
moral man, but at least it makes man well-behaved. Where 
virtue is its sole reward, few are on their best behavior. This 
truth applied in the market place means that a close link 
between income and economic contribution makes for a 
productive and expanding economy. 

But in the 1930's, in seeking recovery from depression, our 
country got used to make-work projects, public and private. 
In the 1940's excess demand for all types of goods and services 
accustomed us to inefficiency and to overpaying ourselves as 
a nation for the work we did. Is it any wonder that the ex- 
pression, “No sweat,” and the parting greeting, “Take it 
easy,” have become part of the American language? 

Even in the face of modern competitive conditions abroad 
and at home, it is encumbent to recognize that ours is in 
danger of becoming a featherbed economy. Parkinson’s Law 
is equally applicable to the rampant growth of managerial 
overhead and government bureaucracy. Just as the work rules 
issue has tended to be a drag anchor on progress, so too has 
the stockpiling of engineers and scientists by companies, not 
to mention the proliferation of management committees and 
their refinement of busy-work. Progress depends on more 
people earning more for producing more, not on earning 
more for producing less. It depends, too, on people throughout 
the productive process being as interested in earning their pay 
as in receiving it. 

Welfare vs. Growth. A vigorous expanding system based, 
as ours has been, on freedom and enterprise, is not without its 
costs. They are not the costs of an authoritarian system, which 
are so heavy in terms of human dignity, freedom, and 
diversity. Rather they arise from certain types of insecurity 
growing out of the dynamic character of a free society—the 
possibility of joblessness through no fault of one’s own; the 
fear that the end of working years may mean poverty; the 
ptivation which can result when a family breadwinner dies. 
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In recognition of such searing human problems which 
beset those who are thus genuinely disadvantaged economically, 
welfare has become an important and proper concern of 
policy in our system. 

We must be aware, however, that welfare is an ambiguous 
word, because sometimes it means charity, sometimes it im- 
plies investment. Both objectives have their places. They trade 
places, however, to their common loss, despite tortured ration- 
alizations to the contrary. Education can and should be in- 
vestment; but to gear curricula in the name of misguided 
equalitarianism to the lowest quarter of the class, to lavish 
skills and substance on the undergifted to the sacrifice of the 
rest, is more charity than investment. Foreign aid funneled 
to poor countries on the basis of need rather than development 
prospects only masquerades as investment. The same is true 
of area redevelopment or urban renewal funds channeled on 
the basis of unemployment rates without regard to growth 
opportunities. 

Investment tends to distribute income to the productive 
on the basis of economic contribution; it thereby serves the 
cause of growth. Charity tends to distribute income from the 
productive to the unproductive on the basis of need; its effect 
on growth is obviously different. Each has its proper place 
but to confuse them leads to further confusion of economic 
with social equity, equity with equality, and production with 
distribution. 

Leisure vs. Growth. In certain parts of the world, develop- 
ment is said to be hampered because the people are leisure- 
oriented, not work-oriented. They see little value or virtue 
in hard work, in productive exertion as such. 

In the past perhaps we in America overdid the dedication 
to work to the point of an inner compulsion; perhaps we 
overstressed self-betterment. But the pendulum has swung 
far the other way. 

Does this change in values pose a threat to America? 

If a society of free men is to flourish, its members must 
respect work. Where idleness can become the way of life of 
the rich and the aim of the not-so-rich, where a species of 
loafing goes by the name of contemplation, where malingering 
is condoned, progress is destined to be slow. In America, 
rising incomes have enhanced the attractiveness of leisure. 
The implications of such a trend on prospects for growth are 
quite clear, even if some endeavor simultaneously to f-vor 
a faster rate of growth and a shorter work week. 

Dignity of Labor. Another problem is somewhat related. 
The competitive free market economy in time weeds out 
shoddy workmanship; standards exist, or develop. But they 
are poor substitutes for the satisfaction of a craftsman in a 
job done well. If the motto, “Let the buyer beware,” rules 
business and labor, how can those who give lip service to the 
Golden Rule spread the gospel of free enterprise? A man’s 
lifework, once described as his calling or vocation, is now 
just a job. The craftsman’s practice of “taking pains” is 
often diluted to “Getting by” or “Making do.” And the more 
we abridge the operation of market forces of competition in 
pursuit of other ends, the more we aid and abet this wrong 
tendency. 

These changes in values reveal not flaws of character but 
perhaps mainly changes in the human environment. In a 
mass production economy the individual is so highly special- 
ized that he loses sight of his end product and its place in 
the world. This is true of the manager and worker in big 
business, and of the citizen and civil servant in big govern- 
ment. Work is fragmented; it is too easy to view life from 
a fragmented perspective. Keeping alive the reality of 
individualism in the larger society of the twentieth century 
is a great challenge for us all. 

Security vs. Growth, People disoriented in the mass society 
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feel insecure, but growth and progress mean change and 
change, by its very nature, means some insecurity. Americans 
by and large cling to the future, not the past. They have 
faith in perpetual progress, and dare to take a chance. They 
marry young, have children, and show no fear of debt, their 
own or their nation’s. 

But in other ways they play it safe, for there is so much to 
lose: the home, the furniture, the car, the place in the 
community which goes with the job. They fear failure more 
than they crave success; hence many aim low, don’t try very 
hard. Their life strategy is one of deterrence against the 
slings and smiles of fickle fortune. “Failsafe” becomes the 
dominant attitude of too many, not “Go west, young man,” 
or “The sky’s the limit.” In the quest for certainty, we too 
often give up great expectations. 

Reflecting this growing attitude, government policies and 
budgets are loaded with subsidies and protections in a defensive 
posture against the hazards of life, to the relative neglect of 
incentives to progress, growth, and opportunity. Their heavy 
emphasis on the distribution of income seems to imply that 
we are already quite rich enough, and have little reason to 
become really serious about further growth. Tax reform is 
postponed; subsidies to umeconomic areas and industries are 
retained; unrealistic incentives for farm surplus production 
are continued; price flexibility is deterred by law and ad- 
ministrative decision. Again, the implications for economic 
expansion are clear, for distribution is the dominant concern 
only of a static society; in a dynamic economy, it is an 
aspect of growth. 


EFFICIENCY AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 


But whatever our valuation of economic growth, we can 
still make the most of what we have: our talents, opportunities, 
and resources, or we can waste our legacy. With links loosened 
between effort and income, with lessened dedication to work, 
it is natural that we should downgrade efficiency. Our cultural 
climate has become hostile to the competitive spirit and the 
urge to excel, which are the wellsprings of efficiency. 

Cultivation of Mediocrity. Many an American was trained 
as a schoolboy to decry excellence as abnormal and anti-social. 
He may have learned that pursuit of excellence is an over- 
compensation for subconscious feelings of inadequacy; that 
booklearning is the last refuge of social or athletic failures. He 
has confused the legal equality which makes each man a 
citizen with one vote and equal rights, with intellectual 
equality which gives equal weight to knowledge and ignorance. 
A disposition has developed to substitute opinion for knowl- 
edge, sentiment for conviction, popularity for truth. 

It sometimes appears that Americans may have progressed 
from the revolutionary view that every man is entitled to his 
Own opinion to the very different concept that one man’s 
opinion is as valuable as any other’s. By this standard, the 
Horatio Algers, the Fords, Franklins, Lincolns were un-Ameri- 
cans all. Perhaps one of the greatest benefits to us of the 
Soviet Sputnik was to shock us out of the worship of equali- 
tarianism in our education. I hope we are being driven to 
realize that we must seek out our best talent, train it, give it 
opportunity and reward it very well. 

Compromise vs. Conflict. Americans like to assume that 
there are at least two sides to every question. We find a right 
and a wrong side only in Westerns. We tend to believe that 
all problems have mutually satisfactory solutions; that truth 
and justice are always in the middle, never near one or the 
other side. A typical American approach to solving contro- 
versial public issues is to appoint a commission comprising 
all contending interests, give them equal weight in the 
decision, write a report—and pretend that differences have 
been resolved. We have developed a nose-counting approach 
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to principle, fact, truth, and public interest. 

Government especially has become derelict, forgetting its 
primary duty to remind all parties of the public interest, in 
its anxiety to mediate and compromise all conflicts. It tends 
in the process to compromise the public interest. 

The consequences of compromise are nowhere clearer than 
in views we take of competition. We espouse free trade in 
our economy and practice something called fair trade. By 
preserving present competitors we would prevent vigorous 
competition, perpetuate inefficiency and the status quo, and 
deny opportunities to new competitors. We appear to believe 
that our great agricultural industry must be declared out of 
bounds for the competitive system and converted into a public 
utility. We press underdeveloped nations to seek trade 
rather than aid, then impede entrance of their products into 
our markets. What we say we want is free enterprise; what 
we seem intent on creating is a kind of twentieth century 
mercantilism. 


CHARACTER AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The struggle for achievement is not pointless war of tooth 
and talon. It is a game with rules and referees. There is a 
score, Character writes the rules by which we play out our 
lives; it sets the pattern of our deeds. The ability to sacrifice 
the momentary present for a more durable future is a trait 
of character which marks the civilized man. Thinking and 
working ahead has been natural for Americans, with their 
faith in progress. This has been the land where dreams came 
true. 

When the individual is responsible for his fate, he tends 
to take the long view. He weighs the consequences of his 
choices, orders his priorities, and acts accordingly. Starting 
with a sense of duty to himself, he learns self-discipline. But 
when he delegates his welfare to the community, he tends to 
multiply his claims and assert his rights with little concern 
for costs. His interests come into conflict with the claims of 
others to the limited resources available to the state. 

The state has three choices: it can honor the claims of its 
dependents by raising taxes; it can disappoint its supporters 
by restricting its bounty to available resources; or it can 
postpone decision, attempting to appease its supporters with- 
out annoying taxpayers by resort to continuous deficit spend- 
ing. 

The responsible state follows another law of budgets: the 
equal distribution of dissatisfaction. 

But when most citizens abandon their personal preroga- 
tives to the state, the state itself cannot long command the 
responsibility and restraint which its subjects have foregone. 
It too becomes shortsighted and permissive, lacking the 
courage to raise taxes, or the nerve to restrain low-priority 
spending. Step by step the policy of budget balancing over 
the course of the business cycle is pared to the limited 
objective of budget balancing only in prosperity. With deficits 
nearly all the time, and surpluses hardly ever, attempts by 
the state to please both taxpayers and beneficiaries ends in 
inflation and recession which displease all. The failure to 
confront costs and benefits, to match needs with resources, 
buys neither prosperity nor popularity. In a domino denoue- 
ment, it abandons effective control over the economic course 
of the nation. 

Individuals severally hoping to take without giving through 
manipulation of the state only substitute political coercion 
for self-discipline. The generosity of the state is first con- 
strained by the limits of its tax resources. If this be ignored, 
then resort to deficit spending is obstructed by inflation 
threats or statutory debt limits. Even if these roadblocks be 
temporarily bypassed, public liberality is challenged by a 
worsening balance of payments, and gold reserve require- 
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ments behind the currency. Politics, once the art of the 
possible, indeed, becomes the art of the impossible. 

With the currency forced to a discount in international 
markets, the state may find credit restraint less unpleasant 
than balanced budgets. It may buy time by arranging informal 
impediments to the outflow of gold and capital movements. 
It may postpone reckoning by the doubtful and temporizing 
measure of removing the gold backing behind the currency. 
It may attempt to escape the responsibility which its citizens 
repudiated by shifting the burden of maintaining a sound 
currency to the International Monetary Fund, as if one could 
strengthen a weak pillar of a structure by extending the roof. 
Whatever it does, the twin tools of economic stability, fiscal 
and monetary policy, become the two horns of its dilemma. 

Retribution is sure and not slow. For the quality of our 
currency is a reflection of our national character. A poor 
credit risk needs sound collateral. Persistent gold outflows 
can imply distrust of the dollar, and so a large gold stock is 
necessary collateral for weak national character. If we do not 
discipline ourselves at home, if we do not put our domestic 
affairs in order, we can be quickly brought to heel by other 
nations. A trustworthy currency is more than a mark of 
solvency; it is an aspect of national sovereignty. 


SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT 


Government is in danger of losing its grip on our affairs 
because it is acting out of character. The state is meant to 
oversee the common good; but it can be subverted to the 
role of merely mediating between clashing interests. For 
individuals in self-seeking are natural competitors, while in 
promoting the general welfare they cooperate. The competitive 
role is, or ought to be, played in the market; the cooperative 
function, in part through the state. 

Government, in a manner little understood, offers citizens an 
opportunity to exploit their fellowmen. Instead of buying a 
service in the market, they may pressure the government to 
provide it, and then use their political influence to shift the 
costs to others. Or parties, competing for office, promise 
benefits to the politically strong, and impose their costs on the 
politically weak. Some get something for nothing; others 
pay something and get nothing. 

Some try to switch issues from the market to politics in the 
name of discipline. They believe that economic interests 
with great influence in the marketplace may be powerless in 
politics; that a price freeze in steel which cannot be imposed 
by the pressure of foreign competition and the threat of sub- 
stitutes can be brought about by official exhortation. Such 
an approach would appear to misjudge the realities both of 
exhortation and of competition. 

Others seek to transfer their problems to the political arena 
in the effort to escape the economic discipline of market 
forces. They hope to reverse the verdict of the market in a 
higher court, by obtaining subsidies for themselves or im- 
posing taxes on their competitors. The implications of such 
behavior are clear enough for character and for equity. The 
consequences for the community are graphically described by 
Sir Robert Hall, recently retired as Economic Adviser to 
Her Majesty’s Government, in speaking of his native England: 

“For short periods, particular groups can get ahead at 
the expense of the community; for longer periods at 
the expense of pensioners; and permanently at the ex- 
pense of those with fixed money incomes. But in the 
process the country has balance of payment troubles, 
activity and growth are both erratic, and the value of 
sterling . . . diminishes.” 

Big government, in the sense of large budgets, is with us 
for the indefinite duration of the Cold War. But government 
can still be limited in function. Expansion of government 
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spending for such basic and accepted functions as defense can 
encroach on the resources available for private disposal. But 
expansion of the range of government functions has a more 
Serious impact: it reduces the range of private choice. Thus 
it curtails the rule of freedom and widens the rule of 
administrative decree. It runs counter to the basic character 
of our people and to the conditions of their progress in 
freedom. 

Both the market and the political process are presumably 
democratic, even though only imperfectly so. There is this 
difference, however. In the market, no majority decision is 
enforced on the minority. If 60 per cent of the consumers 
(voters, in an economic sense) choose one product, the other 
40 per cent is in no way required to follow along. In this 
way, the market is a potent mechanism for defending minority 
rights, an effective instrument for the exercise of free choice. 

In government, majority decision is imposed on the 
minority—not because of the supposed perversity of bureau- 
crats, but because of the nature of the political process. 

In the market place, the individual has wide ranges of 
alternatives, and the power of choice. In the political arena, 
Only majorities have the power of choice. Nor is this basic 
difficulty overcome by the facile assertion that political power 
is equally distributed, whereas purchasing power is not. As 
a practical matter we know that political power is far from 
evenly distributed. But neither of these assertions should 
prompt us to throw away the system. 

The prize at stake in the debate over the scope and size of 
the public sector relative to the private sector of the economy 
is not just the distribution of income or the division of spoils. 
The real controversy is over the meaning of personal freedom 
and the scope it shall be allowed to have. 

It is not surprising, however, that this issue is often 
confused, in view of the haze which has recently been gather- 
ing around the definition of freedom. We are told that the 
attainment of political freedom requires greater economic 
control—democratic control, we are assured. This new way of 
talking about freedom appears to be more concerned with 
“freedom from” economic stress than with “freedom to” 
create the real basis for relieving economic stress and generat- 
ing economic progress. This changing concept has been made 
explicit in these words of Henry Wallich: 

“The old freedom .. . centers on freedom from arbitrary 
power, from oppression, from violation of man’s rights 
.. . The old freedom defined the rights of man before 


his government . . . The new freedom regards men as 
free in different degrees, according to their material 
circumstances and their psychological makeup . . . the 


new freedom simply means the ‘absence of obstacles to 
the realization of desires.’” 

The new freedom has a familiar ring, for it is featured in 
every speech of every dictator and demagogue of our time. 
They promise that a simple change in the ownership of 
property, or in control over the machinery of the state, will 
magically bring an end to all frustration. 

Has our view of freedom, once so clear and unambiguous, 
grown so clouded that we would constrict the scope of 
individual liberty and sharply narrow the range of choice— 
and do so in the name of freedom? 


CONCLUSION 


Our economic and political institutions are the living 
framework of national character. What we are governs in 
good measure what we can do. What we do, on the other hand, 
helps determine the kind of people we and our descendants 
shall become. 

A future-oriented society such as ours must grow or wither. 
It has grown because men were willing to take risks, were 
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proud of a job done well, and were stimulated by a system 
which rewarded individuals largely on their performance. 
Growth, and character, are threatened by excessive concern 
for security and fear of failure, by emphasis on leisure to the 
detriment of productive work, and by a distribution of 
income weighted too heavily toward status, need, or power 
rather than concribution. 

A past of developing a new continent placed a premium on 
competence and efficiency; these, however, conflict with 
the principle of equality, which also is steeped in our history. 
Our economic system is the design for efficiency and economic 
equity; our political system is the engine of equality. How 
we utilize each to complement and not obstruct the other will 
critically influence our strength at home and our posture in 
the world. 
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For, indeed, we live in perilous times, as brave men 
always have. Present tensions are not a passing emergency but 
part of a prolonged struggle. We cannot meet our tests by 
resort to temporary expedients. The methods we use, the 
objectives we seek, we will have to live with indefinitely. 
They should, with exceptions made only on the clearest showing 
of necessity, be in keeping with our national character and 
the institutions our people have created. Wartime controls in 
the long twilight of the Cold War can generate a barracks 
mentality and vy -.'-a our free system. The test we face is 
severe, but let us take care to frame our policies in harmony 
with our character at its best, not at its worst; to play to our 
strengths, not to our weaknesses. 

If we conduct ourselves in that spirit, some later historian 
can say in truth that we were grandfathers as well as grandsons 
of great men. 


Responsibility Of The Press 


PRESS COVERAGE LEAVES MUCH TO BE DESIRED 
By CARL T. ROWAN, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, United States 
Delivered at the Associated Press Managing Editors’ Convention, Dallas, Texas, November 18, 1961 


Press: I am genuinely pleased to have the oppor- 

tunity to participate in this discussion. My several 
months in Washington have convinced me that few things 
are as vital to our country’s well-being in this period of 
international crisis as is the responsible performance of a 
free press. 

I have said before, and I must reiterate, that no democratic 
society can function effectively if its citizens are poorly 
informed. Certainly we cannot expect the American people 
to show the self-discipline and make the sacrifices that the 
present world situation demands unless the people understand 
fully the challenges that confront us. 

It is from this premise that we work in the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Public Affairs. It is with this conviction 
uppermost in mind that I say to you that I have been happy 
to see the large number of recent discussions of the press 
relation to government in these troubled times. 

Yet, I must be candid and say that I have found it dis- 
appointing that almost all of these discussions ultimately take 
on the format of a battle between the government and the 
press, with representatives of the press casting government 
in the role of the villain. 

I know that representatives of the emg have their own 
frustrations—frustrations that both reflect and create con- 
fusions and frustrations within the general public. I know 
also that, in seeking release of these frustrations, it is easy 
to attack government, especially when government has become 
huge and impersonal. 

My intention here is not to ufge you to “ease off” in your 
criticism, but to ask you to face up to the fact that a lot more 
is involved in this question of press responsibility in a time 
of undeclared war than accusations and circumlocutions about 
government secrecy. 

Despite the fact that some of your editorial writers are 
eager to view me as “on the other side” and thus an “enemy” 
of reporters and editors, I still count myself one of you. I 
want it this way because that permits me to exercise a frank- 
ness today that otherwise might be called rudeness. 

I shall start by saying that it puzzles and distresses me that 
the press seems so reluctant to take a hard look at itself, or 
to face up to the realities of és responsibilities. Ever since 


M: CHAIRMAN, and ladies and gentlemen of the 


President Kennedy first raised this issue of the press and 
national security 1 have watched what I regard as a fantastic 
exercise of editors building up straw men that they can 
knock down and thus prove their dedication to the public 
interest. 

In the November issue of National Publisher, Herbert 
Brucker of the Hartford Courant refers to President Kennedy's 
speech and one I made recently at New York University. He 
says that while we both profess to believe in “the fullest 
freedom of information . . . they asked us not to be so free 
with information. 

“I quarrel with the major assumption behind these requests 
that we should not publish as much as we do,” Mr. Brucker 
continued. “The assumption is this: when any government 
official decides that national security is involved, we should 
not publish. In other words, when in doubt, suppress.” 

Now Mr. Brucker set himself up several straw men in 
one broad swish, and all he had to do was pretend that the 
President and I asked for something that neither of us ever 
requested, and go on to set up his own version of the 
“assumption” that lies behind this imaginary request. 

What we asked was that the press not be so free with 
information damaging to national security. 

You gentlemen surely know that there is a big difference 
between those two statements. 

I believe that it is possible for you to give the public more 
information and at the same time be less free with articles 
that serve the interest, not of the American public, but of 
the enemy. 

And there is nothing in either the President's or my speech 
that should lead anyone to conclude that it is our assumption 
that “when any government official decides that national 
security is involved, we should not publish.” 

What we asked was quite simple: that reporters and 
editors themselves weigh their stories against the national 
interest. 

Does this mean, “when in doubt, suppress”? Of course not. 
It means, “when in doubt, do some more checking. Get some 


. guidance.” 


And I would say that when the potential damage to 
national security is not obvious beyond reasonable doubt, 
publish. In a free society, there must always be the risk of 
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the press telling a little too much rather than a bit too little. 

But we have asked you to be the judge once you have 
gotten the facts. 

Let me put it this way. In each of your communities you 
have leading citizens and major advertisers. You see them 
in social and business contacts. You take great and legitimate 
care to see that your reporters do not get careless in reporting 
about these citizens and firms. You do not tolerate wild 
speculation about the integrity, or the solvency, or the next 
business move of these citizens or firms. 

Because you do not face either social or business pressures 
from this thing called “national interest,’ or from the huge 
faceless thing called the State Department, there is not the 
same close scrutiny of either reports in the news columns or 
reports on the editorial page that deal with world affairs. 

Because these close social and business factors are lacking, 
this vague thing called “foreign policy” becomes fair game 
for all manner of reporting, speculation and what have you. 
And it all, whether brilliant or irresponsible, enjoys the pro- 
tective shield of “freedom of the press” and of “the public's 
right to know.” 

I know as well as any of you that our society would be in 
trouble if I or any other government official had the right 
to say what is good and bad reporting and could punish the 
press on the strength of my judgment. Some of you seek to 
lure us into that trap by insisting that we name names when 
we say that in recent instances newspapers have carried stories 
that were detrimental to the national interest. 

You gentlemen, or most of you, know what the national 
interest is, and you know irresponsible journalism when you 
see it. 

I say frankly that I have my doubts about the willingness 
of the press to face its real task when I see that anyone who 
expresses disgust at seeing shoddy journalism cloaked in the 
excuse of “the public’s right to know” is likely to be branded 
an opponent of a free press. 

I am speaking bluntly, gentlemen, and I know that my 
comments about leading citizens, advertisers, shoddy journal- 
ism and the like may irritate some of you. I must take that 
risk, for I was in the newspaper business long enough to 
know that the press is pretty good at dishing out criticism; 
it’s about time it learned to take some. And our press is not 
going to serve the country in the way that it must be served 
today unless it devotes more time to self-criticism. 

The press must stand as a jealous and fearless sentinel of 
the public’s right to know. But those who really care about 
democracy and a well-informed free society had better give 
some thought as to just who are the enemies of the public’s 
right to know. 

Who are they? Government bureaucrats who are timid, or 
who regard the press as a nuisance? Yes. 

But let me name some other. enemies of the public’s right 
to know. 

They are niggardly newspaper publishers and editors who 
are too busy counting their profits to send competent men 
out to get the information the public needs. 

They are politically biased publishers and editors who 
believe that the public’s right to know ends when they run 
out of information that serves the bias of that publisher or 
editor. 

They are the congressmen who have failed to support 
adequate programs to inform the public because of their 
— that some “political indoctrination” might creep in some- 
ow. 

In my speech at New York University I suggested that the 
principle of “the public’s right to know” is not one that 
should override all else in a time of national crisis. 

I went further and suggested that even in the newspaper 
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profession, “everybody talking about freedom of information 
ain’t going there.” 

There were more than a few editorials taking sharp issue 
with my remarks. I expected criticism. 

But I didn’t expect the bit of educational irony that I saw 
in this criticism. Several of the most rabid editorials were in 
newspapers which have reputations for not spending money 
to send a reporter to the next county, let alone into some of 
the faraway places where life-and-death struggles involving 
all of humanity are taking place. 

One of the most self-righteous editorials of all was in a 
newspaper which has had a man in the State Department 
building exactly twice since I went to Washington, and each 
of those times was after I prodded the editor. 

Two of the most critical areas in the world today are Africa 
and Latin America. Developments there are certain to affect 
greatly the lives of your children and mine. 

Yet, we have just gone through a period when the bulk 
of the most prosperous press in the best-educated country in 
the world all but neglected these two areas. 

Our press coverage today leaves much to be desired. It 
has taken this tour of duty in the State Department to make 
me understand how “crisis conscious” our press is today. 
When Berlin is hot we forget Formosa. When Laos warms 
up we all but abandon South Viet-Nam. When the crisis 
is full-blown in Viet-Nam we figure we can ignore the 
Congo for awhile. And all these crisis spots together produce 
a situation where the press can go for months without 
worrying about Canada, or Mexico, cr Brazil—until someone 
screams that a band of Communists have organized and are 
about to stir up trouble in one of these long-neglected areas. 

Reporting today is so sparse in many vitally important 
countries that the American public knows next to nothing 
about the political leadership. We have no sound basis for 
distinguishing between those of the non-Communist left and 
those who are agents of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Thus the public 
often is thrust into the silly position of basing support for, 
or opposition to, some new official on the question of whether 
he’s been to Moscow—lately. 

Our democracy cannot survive with that kind of “informed” 
public. 

We need more first-hand foreign reporting from these 
troubled and not-yet-troubled areas. One reason is that it 
gives to us in government much information that is not avail- 
able through diplomatic channels. And I am convinced that 
we get more thorough, careful political reporting from our 
diplomats when there are newsmen on the scene to provide 
cross-checks for those of us in Washington. 

I have made no effort to conceal the fact that there are 
people in government, and in the State Department, who 
prefer to have the public know as little as possible about their 
dealings. 

A diplomat said to me recently that our reporters are 
“unwitting agents of th~ Soviet Union.” He cried bitterly 
that government officials have become “slaves of the press, 
jumping through the hoop daily” to answer press queries 
“and give them a blow-by-blow account of our activities.” 

This is the shallow, shortsighted talk of a frustrated man. 
Those of us in the Bureau of Public Affairs can cope with 
him, for most of the top officials with whom I deal know 
that a democracy has nothing if it does not have an informed 
public. 

They also know that unless and until we change our form 
of government, the press is going to be there and must be 
dealt with. 

What we cannot cope with is the appalling shortage of 
resources with which we are expected to inform the public 
about foreign affairs. 
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In an era of communications magic, we are literally holler- 
ing through a megaphone in our efforts to get the story of 
world affairs to the people. 

For personnel, supplies, program and all else, we have 
less than a million and a half dollars with which to explain 
foreign policy to the American people. 

That’s just about the cost of the exhaust from one of our 
big missiles. 

It means that when we do take the bold fiscal step of 
producing a pamphlet on some area of importance, we cannot 
afford to print enough to send a single copy to each library 
in the country—let alone to high schools, and to other clubs 
and organizations vitally interested in foreign policy. 

Recently we instituted a series of foreign policy briefing 
conferences for members of the communications industry 
and leaders of major organizations. The conferences in Wash- 
ington were so successful, so generally praised, that we began 
to hold them on a regional basis. 

We are seeking to take foreign policy to the people, because 
we believe that the people have a right to see and hear the 
views of those who are handling the life-and-death matters 
of the republic. 

The sad truth is that our bureau didn’t and doesn’t have 
a nickel in the budget for these conferences. We have “bor- 
rowed” a few dollars from this office and a few more from 
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that program in order to carry out what we regard as a vitally 
needed function. 

We have had the generous support of some newspapers, 
thank heavens, for we quickly reached the point where bor- 
rowing would not suffice and we had to think of “stealing.” 


Don't offer me a crying towel, or encourage me to go 
further in telling of our budget woes. I am simply saying that 
when next we go up on the Hill for money, I know that 
we're going to get a crescendo of support from all that press 
that believes so deeply in the public’s right to know. 

Gentlemen, I say with whatever measure of humility I'm 
capable of, that it may be more fun to react to my remarks 
with angry criticism. But you'll not be helping the country 
that way. A hundred angry editorials about “government 
secrecy” won't go nearly as far in providing a well-informed 
public as a few aggressive, competent reporters—in Washing- 
ton and wherever else vital events are occurring. 

None of us can afford to forget that in the thing that 
really counts we are, and must be, on the same side. Each of 
us is trying to prove anew that our kind of society can 
maintain enough security, within freedom, for it to withstand 
the assaults of even the most powerful tyranny. 

I appreciate your courtesy in asking me here and in listen- 
ing to my views as to how we can reach our goal. 


@ e @ 
United States-Latin American Relations 
IMPACT OF THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


By HARRY KANTOR, Department of Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered to the 33rd Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science Association, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, November 3, 1961 


in foreign relations more complex and dangerous than 

anything which has ever confronted her in the past. 
Mistaken policies may lead to a devastating atomic war or 
the conquest of the world by the Russian or Chinese Com- 
munists. Yet it is fair to say that in no part of the world 
has it been more difficult for the United States to work 
out a successful policy than in Latin America. The reasons 
for this are many, but the most important probably is that 
the United States has never really been interested in Latin 
America; therefore, relations with the area have always taken 
a secondary position, subordinate to United States relations 
with Europe and, in recent years, subordinate to relations with 
Africa and Asia. 

The vast cultural differences between the United States and 
Latin America are often forgotten or overlooked, but these 
have tended to separate the United States and Latin America. 
In addition, the United States grew rich and powerful in so 
short a time that it developed a sort of paternalistic feeling 
toward its Latin American neighbor republics which were 
struggling with anarchy and dictatorship. At times, the United 
States simply ignored Latin America, at other times it sent its 
troops there to keep order or to see that bills were paid. But 
it can fairly be said that until President Coolidge sent Dwight 
Morrow to Mexico in 1927 and what came to be known as 
the “Good Neighbor” policy began to develop, the United 
States had made no serious efforts to establish relations on a 
mutually beneficial basis with the Latin American republics. 

The Good Neighbor policy which reached its highest 
expression during the administrations of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt aroused great hopes in Latin America that at last the 
United States was going to work out a policy toward its 
neighbors which would be mutually satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
the rise of Naziism and the approach of World War II turned 
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President Roosevelt's attention toward Europe and Asia and 
the opportunity was lost. In addition, during most of Roose- 
velt’s terms in office the great majority of the Latin American 
republics were controlled by dictatorships and it did little 
for future good relations for the United States to be friendly 
with Vargas, Somoza, Trujillo, Ubico, or any of the many 
other tyrants who misgoverned Latin America during the 
1930's and early 1940's. 

When World War II ended the United States had another 
chance to establish amicable relations with the Latin Ameri- 
can states for a series of democratic revolutions around 1945 
brought to power the kind of governments with whom 
amicable relations could have been worked out. This op- 
portunity was lost when the cold war began and the United 
States turned its attention to the problem of saving Greece, 
Turkey, Korea, and China from the Communists. The definite 
death of the good neighbor poiicy came shortly afterwards 
when a series of counter-revolutions destroyed most of the 
democratic governments which had so hopefully come to 
power around 1945. Many of the democratic leaders of Latin 
America began to believe that the United States had something 
to do with this resurgence of dictatorship even though the 
United States State Department refused to admit that there 
was any validity to this point of view. The Latin Americans 
pointed to the speed with which the new military governments 
were recognized by the United States and anti-United States 
feeling began to rise. In 1952, when the United States 
began to sign military pacts with the Latin American states, 
many of which were controlled by dictatorships, the Latin 
American democratic forces were positive that the United 
States preferred a dictatorship which called itself anti-com- 
munist to the uncertainties of government by democratic 
forces. The flames of anti-United States sentiment were fanned 
when the exigencies of the cold war and continental defense 
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as understood by the Pentagon led the United States to supply 
Latin America’s dictators with military equipment which the 
dictators used to stay in power against the wishes of their 
peoples. 

Matters were further complicated in 1952 when General 
Eisenhower was elected President by a war-weary electorate 
seeking an end to the rigors and sacrifices world leadership 
in the cold war demanded. For eight years the United States 
apparently had no policy at all in Latin America and seemed 
to be drifting, moving only when pushed into action by some 
pressure group. Sometimes the actions taken as a result of 
these pressures tended to improve relations, sometimes they 
were so absurd that people wondered if they were intended 
to alienate the Latin Americans. It is impossible to know if 
this policy of drift was a result of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s desire to preserve an unstable status quo in a rapidly 
changing world or if it was a product of the imeptness the 
Republicans displayed because they had been out of power 
for twenty years, but some of their actions infuriated public 
opinion in Latin America at the very time when the Russian 
Communists were making an unprecedented effort to gain 
support by pointing to the evils of United States policy. This 
reaction on the part of the Latin Americans to some of the 
United States’s actions was almost completely ignored by 
the United States State Department until Vice-President 
Nixon was spat upon and attacked in Peru and Venezuela, but 
it was well known to all scholars interested in what was 
happening in Latin America. 

It is often forgotten that most of today’s leaders in Latin 
America came to maturity and were introduced to politics 
in the 1920's and 1930’s when the United States had troops 
in several countries in the Caribbean and the Platt Amend- 
ment and other treaties were living evidence of United States 
intervention into the affairs of the Latin Americans. Many 
of today’s democratic political leaders participated in anti- 
imperialist movements which pictured the United States as 
a materialistic, imperialistic civilization whose business men 
were gobbling up everything valuable in Latin America. 
Developing in such an atmosphere, the leaders of today were 
all enthusiastic supporters of the Good Neighbor policy and 
practically all supported the United States in World War II. 
But their disappointment was great when after the war was 
over practically nothing was done by the United States to 
return to the Good Neighbor policy. Much of the anti-United 
States sentiment in Latin America can be traced to this 
disappointment. It may be based upon misunderstandings and 
myths of what happened in the past, but what is important 
is that the United States paid so little attention to this senti- 
ment or its effect upon public opinion until it was shocked 
during the 1950’s to discover how much animosity there 
was toward the United States in Latin America. 

Guatemala is a good example of how the United States 
failed to take advantage of an opportunity to make friends 
after the war. There, in 1945, a revolution overthrew the 
fifteen-year-old dictatorship of General Ubico and a group 
of young, completely untrained idealists tried to institute 
stable democratic government in a country which had no 
experience in operating democratic constitutional government. 
Guatemala in 1945 simply did not have the social structure 
around which a democratic government could have been built 
as there were no trade unions, political parties, or local 
governments whose leaders could have become the organizers 
of the new government. All that existed was an upsurge of 
public opinion, stimulated by the victory of the allies in 
World War II, in favor of a democratic society and a better 
life for the Guatemalan people. The tragedy of Guatemala 
is that the United States did not come to the aid of these 
young idealists and help them to build up the kind of stable 
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government the country needed. Since the United States did 
not come to their aid they were easy victims of the Inter- 
national Communist movement. Then, of course, the United 
States became very interested in Guatemala and helped finance 
an invasion to expell the Communists from power which 
caused the United States to be accused of meddling in Latin 
American affairs once again. Yet in 1948 Guatemala was 
so far from being a Communist state that it helped José 
Figueres and his friends in Costa Rica who were fighting a 
civil war against a usurping government supported by the 
Communists. Most of the guns which won the war for 
Figueres came from Cuba to Guatemala where they were 
transshipped to Costa Rica. All who have investigated the 
Guatemalan events agree that the United States did very 
little to help the Guatemalan government headed by Dr. 
Arevalo who is today accused of helping the Communists 
capture Guatemala. Yet as late as 1948 this government was 
helping fight the Communists in Costa Rica. Is it not logical 
to suppose that massive help and encouragement by the United 
States would have prevented the capture of the Guatemalan 
revolution by the Communists? 

But we did not help the Guatemalan revolutionists nor 
were we very interested in Guatemala until much too late. 
José Figueres, whom I have just mentioned, who is one of 
the best friends the United States has in Latin America has 
written that, “The erroneous belief is persistent in Latin 
America that the primary objective of United States foreign 
policy is to protect American companies abroad, and thar, 
since these companies find it easier to deal with absolute 
regimes than with democratic governments, the United States 
is sympathetic to the dictatorships in this hemisphere.” This 
was written in 1955 and I emphasize that ex-President 
Figueres wrote “the erroneous belief is persistent,” but what 
were the democratic-minded people of Latin America to be- 
lieve when President Eisenhower conferred upon Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, the corrupt tyrant of Venezuela, the highest military 
decoration which the United States government confers upon 
foreign persons, the Legion of Merit, Degree of Chief Com- 
mander. Or when they read in their local newspapers that 
Eisenhower's citation to the tyrant included the phrase “Col- 
onel Marcos Pérez Jiménez, as President of the Republic of 
Venezuela, and previously, has demonstrated a spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation with the United States.” 

There were many incidents of this type both under 
Eisenhower and under his predecessors. Each offended the 
democratic elements in Latin America and made them more 
susceptible to Communist suggestions that the United States 
was to blame for all of the evils from which Latin America 
suffered. It is often said that the United States is not to 
blame for the internal problems of Latin America which are 
in large part the product of four and a half centuries of 
development under an undemocratic, semi-feudal system 
and, therefore, the United States is forced to maintain relations 
with whatever government is in power. To this, the Latin 
Americans retort, you can maintain relations without giving 
them medals. 

How Latin America really differs from the United States 
on this issue is graphically illustrated by what happened 
when Anastasia Somoza, the dictator of Nicaragua, was shot. 
Eisenhower sent his personal physician and plane to take 
Somoza to a United States government hospital in the Canal 
Zone in a vain effort to save the tyrant’s life. At the same 
time, in Uruguay, the most democratic country in Latin 
America, the legislature was voting a resolution mourning the 
death of the young man who killed Somoza. 

In other words, in the late 1950's, the United States, the 
home of the Declaration of Independence and the leader of 
the world fight against Communist totalitarianism, found 
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itself so confused that in Latin America its friends appeared 
to be dictators such as Somoza and its enemies appeared to 
be those struggling for democracy. In large part because of 
this, the tragic reality facing the Kennedy Administration 
when it took office in January, 1961, was that a great danger 
existed that Russian Communism would capture all of Latin 
America. By 1961 Latin America reached a crossroad. Al- 
though it was not yet possible to know which way it would 
go, the two directions were clear. One road led to Russian-style 
totalitarianism and Fidel Castro and his friends were leading 
the parade in that direction. The other road led toward a 
stable democratic society and most of the articulate political 
leaders of the area favored that route. If it makes any dif- 
ference to the United States which of these two roads her 
neighbors to the south take, and I think it makes an im- 
portant difference for the future of the United States, then 
the United States must pursue policies which will help the 
Latin American states construct stable democratic societies and 
pursue these policies in such a way that no Latin American is 
in doubt as to what the policy of the United States is. 

I would emphasize this, for the United States, in addition 
to not having definite policies in the past, has fluctuated in 
its policies. For example, at the same time that the Eisenhower 
administration was giving medals to tyrants such as Pérez 
Jiménez and C4rfa, it was aiding the revolutionary government 
of Bolivia and most observers are convinced United States aid 
prevented the collapse of the Bolivian revolutionary govern- 
ment. But the record is not clear and in Latin America, as 
in the rest of the world, the United States is confronting an 
enemy, the World Communist Movement, which is able to 
convince many people of the evil intentions of the United 
States government by pointing to the bad things done and 
ignoring or distorting the good things. 

Because the thinking Latin Americans understand the 
crucial nature of the struggle they are passing through, they 
followed the 1960 election in the United States with great 
interest. The leaders of public opinion in Latin America 
have no desire to see their countries captured by the Com- 
munists so that they can be used as pawns in the sometimes 
hot—sometimes cold war the Russians ate waging against 
the United States. At the same time, the Latin American 
leaders know that with their own resources they cannot lift 
their countries by their bootstraps and overcome the tragic 
inheritance of more than four centuries of misgovernment 
and exploitation. Latin America must have help from the 
outside. world and the leaders of the democratic forces in 
Latin America took their position at the side of the United 
States a long time ago. 

Disappointed in the Eisenhower administration, therefore, 
public opinion in Latin America was overwhelmingly opposed 
to Nixon in the election for he was looked upon as the 
representative of everything Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles had done that the Latin Americans did not like. And 
it might be pointed out that the so-called recession in the 
United States at the end of Eisenhower's term had lowered 
the price of almost every raw material the Latin Americans 
sold on the world market. Their coffee, wool, copper, tin, and 
other products were selling at prices so low all of the coun- 
tries were in financial trouble. Any change might help them 
so almost everyone favored the election of Kennedy. The 
Latin Americans knew very little about Kennedy, but they 
were so solidly anti-Nixon that Kennedy's victory was greeted 
with enthusiasm. The Latin Americans saw this as another 
and perhaps the last opportunity for the United States to 
finally adopt a policy toward Latin America which would aid 
the Latin Americans to achieve what they wanted. Nor was 
this policy any secret for dozens of commissions and reports 
had recommended about the same thing and practically all 
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scholars were in agreement about what the United States 
policy ought to be in Latin America. President Eisenhower had 
received suggestions along these lines from many sources 
including his brother Milton whom he sent on a fact-finding 
mission to Latin America. Both the Senate and House 
Foreign Relations Committees had issued reports incorporating 
similar suggestions. 

President Kennedy seems to have adopted much of what 
had been suggested in these various reports and combined 
them into his Alliance for Progress which won an almost 
unanimous endorsement by all sections of Latin American 
public opinion except that representing the Communists. 
Just how impressed responsible Latin American political 
leaders were with President Kennedy's speech of March 13, 
1961 in which he first spelled out what he meant by an 
Alliance for Progress can be judged by the issuance of a docu- 
ment known as the Declaration of San José. This was issued 
by 24 of the Latin American democratic political parties on 
March 28, 1961 and “welcomed the new attitude of the 
United States toward Latin America” suggested that if the 
Latin Americans had missed the opportunity offered by the 
Good Neighbor policy they should “now take President Ken- 
nedy’s word, and assume the initiative in the proposed 
Alliance for Progress.” “This Alliance,” the Declaration said, 
“must usher in a new style in hemispheric affairs.” After 
pointing out that “help must come to Latin America without 
political strings, without exploitation, and without the anti- 
democratic proselytism of the totalitarian powers,” the docu- 
ment ended by asking “all Latin Americans to accept, in a 
constructive and dignified spirit, the friendly hand that is 
now rendered.” 

The twenty-four political parties included eight groups 
which controlled governments, and are the most important 
and largest democratic reformist parties in the continent. 
The most important were the Venezuelan Democratic Action, 
the Peruvian Apristas, the Costa Rican National Liberation 
Party, Argentina’s Radical Civic Union, and Brazil’s National 
Democratic Union. That these political parties, which are 
famous for their nationalism, many of which have been talking 
against imperialism for years, were willing to welcome the 
Kennedy initiative is evidence that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion has an opportunity to turn the tide of anti-United States 
sentiment into friendship at this time. The meeting in July 
in Uruguay at which the United States spelled out what it 
meant by an Alliance for Progress further helped to solidify 
sentiment in favor of the program and by July, 1961 the 
first grants were being made under the new program. 

If only this were all that Kennedy did in Latin America, 
this paper could close on a happy note. Unfortunately, while 
this was going on, the CIA. was preparing the famous 
invasion of the Bay of Pigs and in one April day most of 
the good will Kennedy had accumulated was destroyed, Fidel 
Castro’s grip on Cuba was strengthened, and the Communists 
were given a new opportunity to win Latin America. 

The Cuban adventure is so well known that there is no 
need to describe what happened. What shocked Latin Ameri- 
cans was the apparent stupidity and weakness the United 
States displayed, for they were not too upset by the invasion 
itself. Majority public opinion in Latin America has long 
ago abandoned Fidel Castro because the majority of Latin 
America has been fighting for democracy so long it is repulsed 
by any kind of dictatorship. The questions the Latin Americans 
were asking last April were why a country reputedly as strong 
as the United States would send twelve hundred poorly-armed 
men to invade a country of six million people; why Nica- 
ragua, a dictatorship, had to be used as the base to attack 
another dictatorship, and why if dictatorship in Cuba was 
so intolerable, the United States managed to tolerate Trujillo, 
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Somoza, Stroesner and so many other previous dictators. 

The Cuban invasion set the Kennedy Administration back 
to where it had been before the Alliance for Progress was 
announced. Now, the Latin Americans are wondering if 
the Alliance is really going to be everything they thought it 
would be or only beautiful phrases as most of the Good 
Neighbor policy turned out to be. At the time this is written 
the Alliance for Progress is basically another Marshall Plan, 
a promised infusion of large amounts of money to help 
build up the economy of Latin America. Yet, I would suggest 
more than that is needed. As José Figueres put it, “what 
we need from the United States is loyalty in Latin America to 
those principles you uphold at home. This would mean that 
you would logically lead, and not oppose, our democratic social 
revolution.” Or as two members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs wrote after completing a trip through Latin 
America, “On our part, we must above all convey to the 
Latin Americans that we understand and are sympathetic with 
their aspirations for economic and political freedom and that 
we are anxious for them to succeed. We must make every 
effort to dissipate any lingering impression that the United 
States is indifferent to the dramatic struggle in Latin America, 
or that we favor any government, no matter how repressive 
and unjust, as long as it maintains political stability. Our 
policy should be based on the knowledge that any weakening 
of democratic institutions, or their failure to fulfill the legiti- 
mate aspirations of their people, can create a climate favor- 
able to Communist infiltration and result in governments 
unfriendly to the United States.” 

The Congressmen and José Figueres are correct. What 
Latin America needs from the United States is sympathetic 
understanding and cooperation in solving certain problems 
Latin America does not have the resources to solve by itself. 
In this cooperation money is really the least important in- 
gredient, in fact, too much money poured into administrative 
systems incapable of absorbing large sums will only make 
things worse. Therefore, what the Kennedy Administration 
ought to do to win the permanent friendship of the people 
of Latin America, in addition to taking the steps proposed in 
the Alliance for Progress, is to adopt policies along these 
lines: 

1) A clear distinction must be made between democratic 
and dictatorial regimes. This was recommended by ex-Vice 
President Nixon in his request that we give an abrazo to the 
democrats and a cold shoulder to the dictators. Milton Eisen- 
hower recommended this on several occasions. Yet one of 
the most reproduced pictures I saw in the Latin American 
press last summer was a photo of Vice-President Johnson 
with his arms around the Ambassador from Nicaragua to 
the United States. It so happens that the Latin Americans 
are particularly sensitive about the question of Somoza and 
Nicaragua because they think the United States marines had 
something to do with his coming to power. One picture such 
as this undoes the good effect of a great deal of money for 
economic development and any number of people showed 
me this picture and asked me if that were the Alliance for 
Progress. I would suggest that President Kennedy can do 
much toward changing Latin American opinion of the United 
States simply by beginning to publicly state that the United 
States is not only in favor of free elections in Cuba, but also 
in favor of free elections in the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay. In addition, the United States 
should give no grants or loans to the dictatorial countries 
until their dictatorships are abolished. 

2) All United States Government employees in Latin 
America should be informed what the United States policy is 
and forced to follow that policy. If we are to be in an Alliance 
for Progress the State Department and other officials should 
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understand that they are on the front lines of a gigantic 
struggle and the work of each individual employee will help 
determine what the outcome of the struggle is. Along these 
lines the Kennedy Administration should try to improve 
the quality of the personnel it sends overseas, and it should 
especially begin recruiting United States citizens of Indian, 
Negro, and Latin American descent and attempt to see that 
every United States Embassy in Latin America has within 
it some persons of this type. The Latin Americans received 
with great enthusiasm Kennedy's appointmert of the care- 
fully selected United States Ambassadors to Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Costa Rica, but this means that for 
only five of the eighteen Embassies was a special attempt made 
to find top personnel. Whether the Kennedy Administration 
can dominate the bureaucracy of the State Department and 
see that its policies are in harmony with that of the Ad- 
ministration will determine to a large degree the success 
Kennedy achieves. A State Dept. still feeling the effect 
of the McCarthy era is not the perfect tool to make friends 
with Latin America’s democratic, nationalistic revolutionaries. 

3) The United States information service ought to be 
improved and turned into what it was originally intended to 
be, an instrument to win friends for the United States and its 
policies in foreign countries. A little effective propaganda 
would go a long way toward overcoming the work of the 
international Communist propaganda apparatus. My personal 
observations have been that we are not doing at all well in 
this field, rather we are grinding out a lot of innocuous 
material that no one pays any attention to and playing rock 
and roll records because the Latin Americans are supposed 
to like jazz. One only has to listen to the Voice of America 
and the Voice of Moscow to see how different is the material 
going out over the air, and I am not referring to what is 
said but to how it is said. A United States citizen who lives 
in Honduras in an article published in a recent issue of 
Harpers wroté that “to Hondurans and other Central Ameri- 
cans the banana companies represent American capitalism; 
the Embassy and Consulate stand for American Government, 
the press, notably Time, say what the American people think 
about their neighbors to the south. All have failed to present 
our country effectively.” And the writer goes on to say, “We 
are in trouble in Latin America and all our money isn’t help- 
ing our cause here.” 

This need for a better information service and better 
contact with the Latin American people is recognized by 
practically all who study the question of United States foreign 
policy. The two members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee whom I quoted report that, “We were astonished 
to learn, for example, that the recent visit of one of our 
Ambassadors to the third largest city in the country in which 
he is stationed was the first time in at least a decade that a 
United States Ambassador had visited that city.” And the 
Congressmen recommend that “our Ambassadors in Latin 
America accelerate their efforts to bring to the people of 
Latin America a more thorough understanding of the United 
States, its government and its people.” 

4) The United States should help to stabilize the prices 
of Latin American raw materials sold on the world market. 
If this were done it would do more to help Latin America 
than any amount of financial assistance through loans and 
grants. Costa Rica, for example, sells coffee at whatever 
price the world market allows and buys wheat from the United 
States at controlled prices. Many Costa Ricans think they are 
being cheated by the United States whenever they buy bread 
at a high price and sell their coffee at a low price. 

5) The United States ought to stimulate the Organization 
of American States and transform it into a vital coordinating 
organization by getting it out of Washington where it is 
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looked at by many Latin Americans as a branch of the State 
Department. The best suggestion I have heard as to where 
the O.A.S. could be moved has been to Panama, but it is 
immaterial where the O.A.S. is located as long as it is not 
within the United States. I would support the solution of this 
problem by the United States giving the Panama Canal Zone 
to the O.A.S. as a place for its headquarters. The members of 
the O.A.S. would all then be part owners of the Canal and 
all would be required to defend it. The tolls could go to the 
support of the organization. Since Canada will soon join 
the O.A.S. it is really possible to transform it into a far more 
important organization than it has ever been. A first and 
necessary step is to get it out of Washington. 
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I would conclude by saying that Latin America is going 
through a period of revolutionary change. If the United 
States adopts intelligent policies this period will end with 
Latin America the home of democratically organized govern- 
ments in friendly relations with the United States. If the 
United States does not adopt such policies it is very likely 
that the Communists will capture Latin America and put the 
United States in immediate danger of destruction in an atomic 
war or conquest by the Russians. The time is growing short in 
which the United States can act. It is to be hoped that the 
Kennedy Administration strengthens the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and adopts the other policies necessary if we are to 
convince the Latin Americans to become our best friends 
which is what they ought to be for many reasons. 


Balanced Transportation 


““METROPOLIS—1980” 
By AUSTIN J. TOBIN, Executive Director, The Port of New York Authority 


Delivered before the Annual Convention of the American Society of Civil Engineers, New York City, October 18, 1961 


American Society of Civil Engineers. Your convention 

theme, “Metropolis—i980,” embodies the challenge which 
is faced by all of us who are engaged in the planning and 
construction for the future of our great and growing cities. I 
am particularly pleased to witness the presentation of awards 
to the distinguished members of your profession. May I extend 
to them my own congratulations on this happy occasion. 

Over the years, I have worked closely with many members 
of your profession and Society. A number of them have been 
and are my associates at the Port Authority, many of them in 
positions of major responsibility. 

As the joint public corporation of our two States, the Port 
Authority is responsible for the planning, development and 
operation of public transportation and terminal facilities and 
for the promotion of the flow of commerce through the Port 
of New York. In carrying out this program, we have called 
upon the members of your profession to construct over a 
billion dollars worth of airports, bridges and tunnels, piers 
and docks, and terminals for ships, buses and trucks. 

The engineers who designed and built these essential public 
facilities have achieved world-wide renown. The world’s first 
long underwater vehicular tunnel bears the name of its Chief 
Engineer, Clifford M. Holland, who gave his life to that 
project. One of the first bridges built by the Port Authority 
carries the name of our first Chief Engineer, General George 
W. Goethals. And again, our engineering consultant today 
on the construction of the second deck to the George Wash- 
ington Bridge is the same perennially youthful master bridge 
builder, Othmar H. Ammann—the recipient last year of 
your Society’s Ernest E. Howard Award. Mr. Ammann de- 
signed this great bridge when he was the Port Authority's 
Chief Engineer in the 1920's, with the skill and foresight 
which makes today’s lower level addition a relatively simple 
job. Significantly, each of these three great engineers has been 
a member of the ASCE’s Board of Directors. I might note, too, 
that we take considerable pride in the fact that the Port 
Authority's Director of Port Development, Roger Gilman, is 
presently a member of your Board and that our Chief En- 
gineer, John Kyle, has been Chairman of your Air Transport 
Section as well as the recipient of several ASCE awards. 

Last April, your Society designated New York International 
Airport as the “Outstanding Civil Engineering Achievement 
of the Year.” Our engineering and airport staff were particu- 
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larly proud of this high professional tribute to their work in 
the very difficult and constantly changing field of air terminal 
development. 

The subject you have asked me to discuss today is trans- 
portation as it applies to the problems facing our metropolitan 
areas in the years ahead. At the outset may I suggest that the 
first thing we could stand is some calm and balanced thinking 
today about our metropolitan transportation problems of 
tomorrow. The headline-hunters with catch-penny plans for 
vast new automated, integrated and, in many cases J might 
say, somewhat aerated transit ideas are contributing little that 
is either realistic or constructive. Hardly a day passes without 
a press release from some high-pressure expert; and the 
phrases are monotonously the same—“the cancerous growth 
of megalopolis,” “the strangulation of the cities.” They cry 
havoc but offer little, if anything, in the way of practical, 
constructive, economically feasible proposals. 

Now the plain facts of our population growth and its 
centripetal movement to the metropolitan areas are well- 
known to all of us. This country is rapidly becoming a nation 
of vast and expanding metropolitan complexes. In 1940 
forty-eight per cent of the nation’s population lived in the 
country's standard metropolitan areas; in 1960, according to 
the census, the figure was sixty-three per cent. During the 
last decade alone, about eighty-five per cent of the country’s 
population growth took place in metropolitan areas. 

These statistics speak for themselves. They need no com- 
mercial calamity-howling from professional Cassandras to make 
us aware of the importance and significance of the proper 
development of our future transportation system. 

The fact is that engineers, administrators and other responsi- 
ble public leaders are working intelligently and energetically 
to meet the problems and requirements of transportation 
systems for Metropolis—1980. But they are working along 
realistic and practical lines, planning within the realm of 
what is both financially and politically practicable. They 
accept the fact that we are not so fortunate—and do not 
have it as easy—as those who were able to draw lines across 
an empty landscape in planning the dream city of Brasilia. 
Rather, the general pattern of our transportation development 
in the years ahead must be fashioned out of what we have 
today; threading our way and our improved lines of com- 
munication through some of the most populated areas in the 
world. They recognize that we must build on what we have 
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and that even in America we cannot afford the luxury of 
bulldozing it all down and starting all over again. 

Our balanced planning, therefore, must be found not in 
one medium of local transportation, or in one pat solution for 
this or for all metropolitan areas. For we are confronted with 
a vast complex of different problems in our different areas 
that will require different solutions, built into and upon and 
threaded through our existing transportation systems. 

The word “balanced,” therefore, in the title of my talk today 
was not chosen casually. I believe that it describes the best 
approach available to us for the planning of our future trans- 
portation facilities. A balanced system recognizes that each of 
the diverse transportation needs of a metropolitan area will be 
best served by varying forms of transportation. Further, it 
recognizes that each mode is particularly suited to serve cer- 
tain transportation needs and is relatively unsuited to serve 
other needs. 

Railroad commuter transportation, for example, is par- 
ticularly equipped to handle great numbers of passengers 
between the large and the more densely populated suburban 
areas and the central core. However, it is not effective at all 
where the population is widely scattered and thinly distributed. 

In sparsely populated areas, and in areas where travel 
requirements are not to and from a central utban core but 
between other parts of the broad suburban area the automobile 
is the most effective means of transportation. In the middle 
ground, between areas of medium population density and 
the central core and between certain peripheral areas, the bus 
provides the necessary flexibility and economy- for effective 
mass transportation service. 

Thus, a metropolitan area requires varying modes of trans- 
portation to meet varying needs. This is nor only a logical 
pattern—it is a matural pattern. Our transportation planning 
will be most effective if we seek to enhance and supplement 
this natural pattern, rather than to impose artificial systems 
or arbitrary restrictions that attempt to control, distort and 
dictate human choice. 

There are those who argue that railroads and fixed transit 
systems provide transportation for most people at least cost 
and conclude, therefore, that vehicular transportation should 
be discouraged. They would do this by placing a high penalty 
on the use of vehicular transportation, through exorbitant 
tolls and parking fees, arbitrary traffic restrictions, and even 
complete bans on auto travel, with the hope that the automo- 
bile owner or bus user would have no recourse but to go by 
rail, no matter how time-consuming, uncomfortable and in- 
convenient his travel might become. There are even those 
who feel that railroad travel must be encouraged by forcing 
alterations to the basic land use plan within a region to 
develop a new pattern which would more thoroughly justify 
the exclusive use of rail transportation. 

On the other hand, there are those who are willing to 
allow the deterioration and even the disappearance of vital 
commuter rail and transit facilities in large metropolitan 
areas, in the belief that autos or buses can do the job as well. 

I submit, rather, that efficient and realistic transportation 
systems can only. be developed on the basis of decisions as to 
which form or forms of transportation are most appropriate 
to serve the various areas of the region as they exist and as 
they will develop. Then we must make those transportation 
systems sufficiently effective to attract and hold the customers 
they can best serve. 

So, too, good planning practice demands solutions not only 
workable in theory but capable of fulfillment in this land of 
ours where economic practicability and sound financing is of 
proper public concern. Utopian schemes may be interesting 
academic exercises, but they are not of much value in the 
harsh world of economic and political reality. The transporta- 
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tion issue is far too urgent and important a responsibility for 
us to concern ourselves with planning as an_ intellectual 
exercise. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
with its nation-wide representation of Federal, State and 
municipal governments, stated recently that the development 
of a transportation plan as a part of over-all metropolitan 
planning is necessarily a “practical operation and not an aca- 
demic exercise.” The Commission said, too, that it should not 
be “enshrined as a deity to which administrators, politicians 
and taxpayers generally are expected to render complete and 
continued obeisance.” 

Let us examine then what positive steps can be taken to 
improve our transportation services and to work towards a 
balanced system for Metropolis—1980. 

First, we must determine transportation requirements as 
reflected in the expanding population, the logical and attain- 
able patterns of land use, and the changing travel requirements 
of today’s employment, family life and recreation. 

Secondly, we must develop realistic standards for estab- 
lishing the medium of transportation and the quality of service 
required. 

Third, we must formulate plans for achieving these trans- 
portation services within the context of the physical, economic 
and political resources that are available. 

Let us start then with the most fertile resource in any 
metropolitan area: its existing transportation system. The 
best plan is one that builds on the existing transportation net- 
work, taking maximum advantage of the investment in exist- 
ing facilities, and then goes on to constructive planning, 
development and expansion for the future. 

Commuter railroad passenger transportation in the large 
metropolitan areas, as we all know, is in dire need of public 
help. Our commuter railroads perform an essential public 
function in carrying large numbers of commuters into the 
major urban centers in the morning and home again at nigh 
With this peak 20-hour a week operation, however, have 
come mounting and inevitable financial difficulties that have 
already curtailed passenger transportation in many areas and 
have eliminated it completely in others. Fortunately, there 
has been a growing recognition that public support, and in 
many cases public operation, is necessary to keep these vital 
commuter rail services running. A number of metropolitan 
areas have already taken the inevitable steps in this direction. 

In our own metropolitan area, by way of a start, the States 
of New York and New Jersey are making substantial con- 
tributions to the maintenance of commuter rail services, the 
City of New York subsidizes its subway operation to the 
extent of over $100 million a year, and the Port Authority has 
proposed a plan for the acquisition, complete modernization 
and operation (at an estimated annual deficit of $5 million) 
of the vital interstate Hudson and Manhattan Railroad which 
has been in bankruptcy since 1954. 

Other improvements to rail passenger transportation may 
also come from proper mergers, consolidations, joint use of 
facilities, and modernization of equipment and management 
There will also, and quite inevitably, be further transfers from 
private to public financing, operation and management. In 
all of these developments in maintaining and improving our 
commuter rail services, however, it is essential that immediate 
efforts be concentrated on maintaining existing service and 
on building that service into an effective system. Pie-in-the-sky 
plans that call for sweeping changes in commuter railroad 
networks are far afield from the realities of the situation. 

Bus transportation will become increasingly important in 
serving metropolitan areas because it can serve the growing 
suburban populations with both the flexibility of the auto- 
mobile and the economy of mass transportation. The tre- 
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mendous and widespread expansion of communities in north- 
eastern New Jersey occurred simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of a wide-spread system of arterial expressways within 
and between the States of New Jersey and New York; this 
made possible extensive bus services to meet the needs and 
convenience of the tens of thousands of daily commuters 
to central Manhattan. Indeed, the growth of bus transport 
required the construction of the world’s first modern bus 
terminal a few blocks north of here in midtown Manhattan 
and another now under construction at the Manhattan end 
of the George Washington Bridge. 

I know that it is unfashionable in the inner circles of 
what I might call abstract planning to mention that deplorable 
American gadget, the automobile. But in this discussion of 
balanced planning and a balanced transportation system for 
the future, I must confess to the stubborn opinion that, over 
the next twenty years, we can expect continued growth in 
automobile travel. Americans, despite all the efforts of the 
railroad equipment salesmen, will continue to prefer the 
flexibility and privacy of the automobile for much of their 
travel requirements. It was the acceptance of this seemingly 
inalrerable hardship of American life that led directly to 
popular support of the interstate highway program, which is 
well under way but will take many years to complete. Origin 
and destination surveys show a marked rise in inter-suburban 
travel—a pattern of metropolitan travel that is best served 
and, in many cases, can only be served by the private auto. 
Further, as people find themselves with more and more leisure 
time, recreational travel in the private auto will account for 
more and more passenger miles. 

In this metropolitan area, the postwar development by the 
States of the New Jersey Turnpike, the New York Thruway, 
the Garden State Parkway, and many other arterial expressways 
and parkways, combined with the river crossings of the Port 
Authority and Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, are 
achieving an integrated highway network which is vital to 
our regional welfare and economy. By way of example, the 
Narrows Bridge system on the south, and the expanded 
George Washington Bridge arterial system on the north, will 
complete a carefully worked out plan that will enable our 
inter-suburban traffic to by-pass Manhattan and to move di- 
rectly between all of the suburban areas of our metropolitan 
district. 

What about air travel within and between metropolitan 
regions by 1980? We believe rotary wing transportation will 
play an increasingly important role in the over-all transporta- 
tion picture of this and other large metropolitan areas. We do 
not believe, though, that the sky will be swarming with private 
helicopters nor that the helicopter will diminish, to any 
serious extent, the need for bus, train or fixed-wing aircraft 
services. 

The helicopter, or some form of rotary wing aircraft, will 
support an increased volume of airport-to-airport transfer 
service in the future. In this area, it will also continue to 
provide an important mode of transportation to and from 
Manhattan and the New York airports, although handling 
only a small percentage of the total passenger movement. By 
1980, technological advances and improvements in its eco- 
nomic practicability may make the helicopter an important 
adjunct to city-center-to-city center service. 

The Port Authority's faith in the future of helicopter trans- 
portation in this region is demonstrated by its two-Manhattan 
heliports—one on the banks of the Hudson River at 30th 
Street and the other on the East River in the vicinity of Wall 
Street-—and by its planned helicopter platform at the site 
of the 1964 New York World's Fair. 

One hears much talk these days of the need in the years 
ahead for more extensive regional planning and more effective 
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regional zoning controls. Certainly, the established govern- 
ments of any metropolitan area should keep our planning and 
zoning procedures under continuing review. But there are 
those who believe that some form of metropolitan agency must 
be created which would assume central responsibility for 
planning all phases of development throughout the region. The 
next step which is inevitably suggested is the establishment of 
some form of metropolitan government to supervise and direct 
the planning and zoning decisions of the local agencies of 
government in the area. 

Now, I would be the first to admit that the complexity of 
local government in the metropolitan area tends to be con- 
fusing. And I can understand how that complexity can be 
quite frustrating to those good people who look for easy solu- 
tions to regional problems. 

Through the years, however, I have had to learn the hard 
way that the planning and development of great public 
projects requires enormous patience and fortitude. It takes a 
lot of time and never-ending hard work to bring together the 
extensive and diverse interests of state, county and _ local 
government, and to obtain all of their agreements on plans 
serving their common interests. Perhaps an omniscient and 
omnipotent Metropolitan Regional Government might find 
things a lot quicker and easier, but I have some reservations 
as to whether the people of this, or any other American 
metropolitan area, would be happy about the results. 

In spite of the many difficulties and pitfalls in urban 
transportation planning, most metropolitan areas are taking 
important and realistic forward strides. Here in the New 
York-New Jersey-Connecticut region, the States, the counties 
and cities, as well as many agencies such as the Port Authority, 
have been actively searching for more and better answers to 
the transportation problem and they have been putting each 
answer to work as they go along. I have mentioned the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad proposal, which has been 
under active discussion by the Legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey. I should also mention the commuter railroad 
equipment program, under which the State of New York, 
with the Port Authority as its agent, has already entered into 
a contract with the New York Central Railroad which will 
provide fifty new commuter cars. Under the terms of a con- 
stitutional referendum which will appear on our New York 
ballots on November 7th, this program will be broadened 
to include a state guarantee of Port Authority bonds in the 
amount of $100 million for further commuter equipment 
purchases. 

The most recent development in this area was the announce- 
ment two months ago by Governors Rockefeller of New York, 
Meyner of New Jersey and Dempsey of Connecticut, of the 
appointment of a Tri-State Transportation Committee which 
will undertake a broad-scale examination of the immediate 
and long-term transportation needs of the entire New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut region. Many agencies, including 
the Port Authority, will contribute their resources and ex- 
perience extensively to the work of this new Committee. 
At the request of the three governors, the Port Authority 
has loaned to this new Committee the services of its Director 
of Port Development, your toastmaster here today. Roger 
Gilman will serve as the Executive Director of the Tri-State 
agency. 

Let me stress, in conclusion, that in my judgment, sound 
transportation planning and metropolitan planning in general 
need the talent and training of professional engineers, as well 
as practical and experienced professionals in the fields of plan- 
ning, finance, law and administration. We don’t need self- 
advertised experts with patented transportation nostrums. We 
don’t need abstract and utopian planners of future dream 
cities. We don’t need the noisy publicity of those who simply 
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wail at the walls of Megalopolis. 

There is work to be done for Metropolis—1980. The 
problems are many and difficult. Their solutions ca!! for 
imagination, engineering talent, good business judgment and 
the kind of public support that is based on public confidence 
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in accomplishment and action. 

Armed with these resources, let us all strive unceasingly to 
hand down to the people of Metropolis—1980 cities that 
are more efficient, healthier and even more enjoyable than 
those we live in today. 


The 1960s: Trial And Triumph 


OUR HERITAGE BESPEAKS OUR GREATER DESTINY 
By LIEUTENANT GENERAL ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU, Chief of Research and Development, Department of the Army 
Delivered at Veterans Day Luncheon, Thirteenth District Council, American Legion, Cleveland, Ohio, November 10, 1961 


on this significant occasion—one memorializing a great 

period of trial and triumph for our Nation. I appreciate 
this opportunity to share with you some thoughts that are 
uppermost in my mind as together we pay homage to those 
who gave the last full measure of devotion to Liberty, Free- 
dom and Justice—the American Way of Life; and to those 
who stood by them and who today stalwartly stand for the 
soul and spirit of a mighty America—I speak of the veterans 
of the Armed Forces of these United States and their families, 
among whom you must be proud to be. 

Today, I address myself to our need to reaffirm the prin- 
ciples of the “land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
because we can only remain the “land of the free” if we con- 
tinue to be the “home of the brave.” 

We are not here today merely to memorialize the bloody 
days of war with floral tributes. We do honor today to those 
who died to make and keep their fellow Americans the freest 
and greatest people in all this world. And should we, in our 
turn, be guilty of failure to defend or to advance those ideals 
and purposes for which so many died, and millions fought— 
we shall have betrayed our trust, mortgaged our present, and 
surrendered our future—ours, and the future of all those 
devoted to principle, to duty, honor, courage, and sacrifice. 

Forty-three years ago this 10 November was the opening 
day of deer hunting in my native state of Vermont, and as a 
boy of 16, I was out in the Green Mountains after a buck. 
Rumors of the end of war had been prevalent for days and 
as noon approached, the ringing of church bells in the distance 
told the joyous news of the armistice to my comrades and 
myself. Of course, the news was wrong by one day, as we 
found on getting back to town the next day. How far we've 
come since 1918, but how far we still have to go for that 
true peace that mankind yearns for. A similar span of time 
will find us solidly in another century—for the better or worse 
of mankind. 

It is particularly appropriate, then, as we gather today with 
feelings of gratitude, reverence, and patriotism for those who 
bravely served—to look to the major trial which challenges 
this great Nation today—in this decade of the 60s and on 
toward the turn of the century—World Communism. 

We stand at the opening of a new and promising era— 
the most powerful Nation in all the world; a Nation recognized 
as blessed beyond measure, with the most enlightened form 
of government in the world. Yet, almost unbelievably, we 
find ourselves challenged to defend the rights of free men in 
Berlin—in Laos—in Viet Nam—in a score of other vital 
points on every continent around this globe—and challenged 
to retain our acknowledged position as the world champion 
of Liberty, Freedom and Justice. 

Certainly, we ate moving through one of the greatest crisis 
periods in the history of this Nation and of the world. The 
battle is joined for survival between two ways of life—one, 
free; the other, slave—and I am convinced that the fate of 
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Christian civilization now lies in the hands of those who 
clearly recognize that faith, not fear; courage, not compla- 
cency; and patriotism, not patronage—must prevail. 

I have always felt that the dearest possession common to 
each and everyone of our 186 million people—is his citizen- 
ship. But I believe that priceless privilege carries with it the 
responsibility as well as the duty of defending our national 
honor, welfare and security by every means necessary. 

The poet was right, when he said: 


Let no one tell you as you grow 

That nothing to the flag you owe, 

Let no one whisper that it means 

But pleasant days and peaceful scenes, 
And merely calls to mind a land 
Where wealth abounds on every hand, 
Because no more that flag will fly 
When men for it refuse to die. 


There are voices today which whisper that the vicious, 
dangerous and false doctrine of peaceful coexistence and 
expediency must overrule principle—voices which urge us 
to accept a posture of weakness—to renounce the love of 
God—to question the fundamental values of our social, 
political, and economic system—to follow a policy of fear 
toward failure—to sell out—to surrender—to fall back from 
the bastions of Freedom’s frontier to the hellish quagmire of 
Communist quicksand and anarchy. 

Fortunate are we, in this time of trial and challenge, that 
our Nation is blessed with a President who shuns such ill- 
conceived, insidious counsel. Well may we hail his recent 
words: 

Our task in this country is to do our best, to serve our 
Nation’s interest as we see it, and not be swayed from our 
course by the faint-hearted or the unknowing, or by the 
threats of those who would make themselves our foes. 

and again— 

Peace and freedom do not come cheap, and we are 
destined, all of us here today, to live out most if not all 
of our lives in uncertainty and challenge and peril. Our 
policy must therefore blend whatever degree of firmness 
and flexibility are necessary to protect our vital interests, 
by peaceful means if possible, by resolute action if 
necessary. 

and finally— 

... if we can be purposeful, if we can face up to our 
risks and live up to our word; if we can do our duty 
undeterred by fanatics or frenzy at home or abroad, then 
surely peace and freedom can prevail . . . We shall be 
neither Red nor dead, but alive and free and worthy of 
the traditions and responsibilities of . . . the United 
States of America. 

In the light of these exemplary statements, let those who 
today seek to send us into the Communist camp with the cry, 
“Better Red Than Dead,” or who sing of “Peace—Peace at 
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any Price’—and shrink not from a Red price tag, move to 
Moscow. The patriots of 500 battlefields from Bunker Hill to 
old Baldy must be restless in their graves at such treasonable 
sentiments. 

We have heard much about the national goals and the 
national purpose of America. They mean different things to 
different people. But to all they hold forth our individual and 
collective belief in the dignity of man everywhere, and of his 
privilege to seek those freedoms and possess those rights, 
which we term inalienable. 

The goal of America can be no finer than the soul of 
America, and deeds and not words will be the only measure of 
true and lasting value. 

Never in history have there been as many men of humble 
birth rule a nation as in our own beloved land and never has 
the baton of Presidential authority been transmitted so many 
times from one to another as peacefully. The vanishing of 
class boundaries in this great land of ours in one century is 
one of the wonders of civilization even though the task is 
not quite completed. The success of the American way is 
indeed anathema to the proponents of Marxism whose 
privileged pedestals will topple once their slave populations 
learn the truth. 

Our land has indeed been blessed with the bounties of 
nature. But our stature most truly comes from our founders 
and the ideas and ideals they made come true. 

I believe that if the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States and the events and people 
involved in the last quarter of the 18th century in our colonies 
had had their setting in South America, that great land would 
have developed as favorably as the United States today. 

Did the great bulk of colonists seek the gold of the Incas? 

No. The poor and oppressed sought freedom and oppor- 
tunity. The bulk of these European millions flocked to our 
land as the only place where it could be found. Many of the 
rich wheatlands of our West were shown 50 years ago on 
my maps in grade school as the “Great American Desert” but 
lands far greater in area with 14 feet of rich topsoil lie 
untouched in South America today and yet the people are 
poor and hungry. Why? 

What American is best known and most revered by people 
of other nationalities all over the world? This may be argued 
of course but my nominee is Abraham Lincoln. Why? Because 
he was the symbol of liberty, equality and justice. 

Because in the minds of men everywhere there 2:< both 
mental. and material aspirations which we tend to ignore 
because we have already achieved them. The fervid and the 
fanatical will fight and die for them, if necessary; the sheep 
will follow the leaders of the moment. The image of what is 
finest and best in America must be clearly set forth for all to 
see and understand; the helpful hand must be extended. The 
group conscience will conquer in the long run even if delayed 
by perverted leadership of the moment. The course of our 
Ship of State must guide on the North Star of Truth and the 
Southern Cross of Justice but it must sail boldly ahead despite 
the turbulence and storm clouds. 

These dangers that we see ahead are not pleasant to con- 
template but they will not disappear by wishful thinking. The 
heat being generated among the seething hundreds of millions 
of less fortunate peoples in this world is scorching and may 
consume the thin veneer of Western civilization unless we 
can act more promptly and effectively. The clarion call to 
be bold and decisive and creative is as clear as it was to our 
forefathers through the long, painful decades when they stood 
alone and fought for liberty and progress. We in our time will 
be stronger and better when we weave back more brilliantly 
into our fabric of thought and heart, the epic days and deeds 
of our gallant forebears and our immortal great. We are 
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still so proud of our heritage that we have been quite careless 
of our destiny, and we are certainly going to pay the price, 
one way or another. 

While we help our children to plan a lifetime career and 
design our highways, our homes and structures for a 40-60-year 
life, we seem content to trust our future and the fortunes 
of our Nation to short-term planning. Don't forget, the 
leaders of the 1980's are already out of college, and our leaders 
at the turn of the century are already in the grade schools. 

Someone said recently we should look 10 years ahead. This 
seemed revolutionary. 1 say that unless we set our sights on 
the year 2000 A.D. we may never reach it as a leading Nation. 
Witness the steady advance of Communism for over a 
century and it still remains unchecked as no successful counter- 
force has been adequately developed. As the leader of the 
free world, we bear a heavy responsibility in this regard. Aren’t 
there goals and ideals and objectives, for America and free 
men everywhere, worth striving mightily for—or fighting 
for—or even dying for—if necessary? Has the crassness of 
our modern way of life so obliterated the hori.ous of the 
spirit that people succumb to fear and propaganda and seek 
only the solace of the moment? Is there no goal for Christian 
man above the mundane life to which we find ourselves 
inured? If not, we may indeed have reached the point of no 
return and we well deserve whatever fate is in store for us. 

I hope during these critical weeks and months, which 
offer such an appropriate opportunity to reconsider not only 
where we are but why we are here and where we are going, 
that out of the welter of contemplation and controversy that 
always arises, we can chart a more positive course over 
which America must travel to achieve greater heights and 
broader horizons. We will be blocked and harassed, not only 
by selfish interests which are unable to rise to the occasion, 
but by the Communists and Socialists who, most of all, fear 
the power of an aroused America that seizes the initiative in 
the present struggle. The way will not be clear, nor cheap, 
nor easy, but I believe there are men and women of dedication, 
conviction, and sufficient wisdom—like yourselves—to bring 
into focus these problems and find their solutions. We will 
all be deeply in your debt if such can be accomplished. 

In these shortening days of the year, time seems to be 
shortening in other dimensions and directions also, and in 
focusing our thoughts on this problem I would merely remind 
you of one of Rudyard Kipling’s delightful and meaningful 
poems, in which he said: 

Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie down at ease 

Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and yet let the 
months go by. 

‘But, ye say, ‘It will mar our comfort. Ye say, 
‘Twill minish our trade.’ 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere ye learn 
how a gun is laid, 

For the low, red glare to southward when the raided coast 
towns burn? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but little time to 
learn. ) 

Yet, the powerful material forces arrayed in this struggle, 
while of vital importance, are still secondary, for this world- 
wide battle will be won or lost primarily on the windswept 
crags of the spirit—in the hearts and minds of men. 

True, the competition is very real in the economic and mili- 
tary realms because both sides possess vast power, but the best 
defense of all that we hold dear is to keep freedom’s fire burn- 
ing brightly in those three immutable pillars of our Western 
civilization—the home, the church, the school—and only an 
awakened people can do so. 
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In ever-strengthening and vitalizing these institutions, we 
must redouble our efforts to differentiate between our standard 
of living and our way of life. 

The American way of life, based on a belief in the dignity 
of man, faith in God, free enterprise, and freedom and justice 
for all, was clearly spelled out by our founders. To enjoy these 
blessings, millions of people sought, and still seek, the pro- 
tective arm and guiding light of the Statue of Liberty. Today, 
though less than 200 years old as a nation, we stand as the 
patriarch of all freedom-loving peoples everywhere. This is 
why we must lead; this is what we have to protect! Quality is 
more important than quantity. If democracy is only the tri- 
umph of mediocrity, we are doomed. We must not tarry in the 
mirage of material comforts when there are bolder and brighter 
horizons worthy of our struggle. 


Our standard of living is something else. Our collective 
talents, energized by easy access to great resources, free enter- 
prise and advantages stemming from our creed and our system, 
have given us material benefits in excess of any other people 
in this world. But we must be on guard to assure that these 
blessings are disciplined—held in their perspective—that they 
are made to contribute to the advancement of our way of life, 
not permitted to command and subvert it. 


We must never, never forget that the real capstone of all 
strength lies in firm advancement of the spiritual values that 
have made America the leading nation on this earth—that in- 
fatuation with things material can destroy us—that the true 
strength of free men and nations everywhere comes from faith 
in a Supreme Being—dedicated to a just cause and courage to 
live, or if necessary to die, for it. 

Thus, the heavy mantle of free world leadership, now rest- 
ing precariously on our shoulders, will drape itself more se- 
curely and more gracefully about us if we not only guard it 
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against the Ominous pressures of today but guide our Nation 
to an enlightened and happier tomorrow. Your job is to get 
out and do your part. The need for courage on the battlefield 
was never greater than in the mortal combat in which we are 
now locked to the finish. 

The great days of America need not lie shrouded in past 
glories. We have but glimpsed the dawn of national achieve- 
ment. Unlimited is our future if we have but the courage to 
grasp it. The coming years burn bright with promise—for those 
who dare. Our heritage bespeaks our greater destiny, and free 
men everywhere pray that we will find the wisdom and the 
strength to take the high ground and press on for all mankind. 

The kind of national spirit, dedication, and courage that we 
must have today was clearly demonstrated to the Connecticut 
State Legislature nearly 200 years ago. Those were still times 
of deep-rooted superstitions and beliefs about all of the forces 
of Nature. When the sun darkened from a total eclipse of the 
moon, the good citizens of Hartford thought the Day of Judg- 
ment was really at hand. The legislature was in session that day 
and the members, some of them panic stricken, began to rush 
about excitedly. The speaker of the house stilled the commo- 
tion and rapped for order. Thea the old man raised his voice 
above the babble and said: “This darkness does not matter 
unless it means the end of the world. And if the world is in- 
deed ending, I choose to meet my Maker while doing my duty. 
Therefore, I ask that candles may be brought, so that this house 
can continue its business.” 

Let that also be our resolve as we again honor our veterans 
this November day. Let us continue our march with adequate 
strength and unbounded determination toward true peace and 
greater progress but only within those parameters proscribed 
by recognition of the omnipotence of God, the dignity of man 
and the destiny of America. 

Thank you very much. 


Woman's Place Is In The Wrong 
THE “LOYAL OPPOSITION” 
By ROZANNE M. BROOKS, Pu.D., Professor of Sociology, State University College, Cortland, New York 
Delivered at the Sixth Annual Honors Convocation, State University College, Cortland, New York, October 19, 1961 


Five hundred and fifty-eight students are being honored 

for academic excellence here tonight. I am proud and 
happy that I am a part of this occasion, and that you are a 
part of this occasion. 

Four hundred and sixty-six of your number are women. 
As the first member of the “second sex” accorded the luxury 
of addressing the Annual Honors Convocation, I am going to 
talk about women and primarily to the women. However, I 
hurriedly assure the gentlemen in the audience that I’m not 
going to say anything they should not hear. On the contrary, 
I plan to make some statements that men might find profitable. 

All of you are students in an institution of higher learning, 
yet you afe not here on equal footing. The university is the 
modern counterpart of an institution born of the medieval 
monastic tradition. At its inception, it was developed by men, 
controlled by men and designed for men. Traditionally, it has 
been hostile to women. The passage of six or seven hundred 
years has brought little change on this count; and although 
outright sexual discrimination has greatly diminished, a dis- 
tinct difference in status remains. Women have been flocking 
to institutions of higher learning since the turn of the century 
and in some cases are predominant in the student body, as 
is the case on this campus. Yet, it is still generally true, as 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead has recently pointed out, that 
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the university is an institution developed by men, controlled 
by men and designed primarily for men. 

Women seem to have adapted well to the system, however. 
In 1959, they received a third of the bachelor degrees and 
approximately 31 per cent of the master’s degrees awarded 
by American colleges and universities. These figures, unfortu- 
nately, do not indicate that prejudice against women in the 
academic world has evaporated; and the women in the colleges 
and universities should not let mere graduation statistics }ull 
them into thinking that it has. 

While it is true that the female college student is welcomed 
on the campus today—that welcome is likely to be reserved 
and in some cases merely pragmatic. Often her motives ate 
questioned and her scholarly intent is looked upon with sus- 
picion. As is the case with racial and ethnic minorities, her 
failures are more celebrated than her successes. For example, 
the American college girl is eternally being accused of confusing 
pursuit of knowledge with pursuit of matrimony. Indeed, a 
year or two ago, a member of a nearby university faculty, 
male of course, achieved banner headlines and Sunday sup- 
plement fame by dismissing the scholarly potential of the 
American woman entirely. The problem of overcrowding in 
the colleges could be easily solved, he publically announced, 
if the “husband-hunting” female were barred from the cam- 
puses of the nation leaving all the grooves in “the groves of 
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academe” to men—whose reputation for academic discipline 
and scholarship is unscathed if not unblemished. 

Now, I am not prepared to argue that American women 
students do not husband-hunt while in college; they do. Fur- 
thermore, as Sociologist Mirra Komarovsky has clearly estab- 
lished, they are encouraged to do so by their fathers, their 
mothers, their cousins, their uncles and their aunts. Personally, 
I can’t think of a better place for bright young women to 
look. The fallacy in the accusation is that husband-hunting 
precludes effective scholarship. The American college girl 
is capable of pursuing more than one goal at a time. I cite 
the evidence before me. I'll wager that every one of the young 
women being honored tonight is interested in finding a 
husband. At least she is, if she hasn't already found one. Nor 
does the oft-repeated charge of ambivalence apply. The 
college women of today don’t grow giddy pursuing antagonis- 
tic goals. They want husbands and they want educations and 
they generally get them. Most of the young women being 
honored here tonight will marry and achieve a career in 
teaching as well. They don’t suffer from ambivalence; if they 
suffer from anything, it’s vocation and psychological ambi- 
dexterity. 

It seems to me somewhat odd that the male student is 
never subjected to the same charge. I have often heard his 
scholarship commended and his diligence praised. Yet, I 
have never heard a man accused of wife-hunting in college. 
This hardly seems to be good logic; at least, it is not good 
feminine logic. The male student in this society marries college 
women almost as often as college women marry college men. 
In fact, recent studies indicate that at some colleges and uni- 
versities as high as 40 per cent of the undergraduate males 
reach the altar before they achieve the graduation platform. 
It seems to me, therefore, that academic critics in the habit 
of maligning women students will have to credit the “superior, 
dedicated” male student with being at least as interested in 
spouse-seeking as the female—or else admit that his brand of 
grit is academically over-specialized and mo armor against 
the onslaught of the “under-estimated” Betty Coed. 

Despite the smirks which ordinarily accompany remarks 
about the prerogative of proposal in this society, I refuse to 
denigrate the American male undergraduate. I believe that 
there is more than sufficient evidence to demonstrate that 
the male college student is as interested in finding a mate 
as the female college student, that he devotes about the same 
amount of time and energy to the search, and that the impact 
of this activity on scholarship is not differentially significant 
with respect to sex—to sum the matter up in sociological 
terms. Other rationalizations for the inferior status of women 
on the campus can be similarly demolished. 

Now, while I believe this and while I am convinced that 
there is ample evidence to support my case, and while I have 
tried to present my argument in what I hope is a persuasive 
manner, I realize that I will convert few of the enemy here 
tonight. 

Prejudice, no matter what its target, represents a complex 
phenomenon and there have been a number of attempts to 
explain its persistence in a society that has advertised itself 
as egalitarian for a couple of centuries. Probably, the most 
widespread theory at the moment is the “scapegoat” or 
“authoritarian-personality” approach which argues that preju- 
diced individuals suffer from psychic damage to the ego and 
tend to project the blame for their own shortcomings on other 
easily identifiable groups. 

It is quite possible that this theory can account for some 
instances of pathological hate, as prejudice is sometimes called, 
but it hardly applies to the attitudes exhibited toward women 
in college and university circles. If it did, it would be neces- 
sary to establish that the perforated ego was and is endemic 
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among the predominantly masculine faculties and adminis- 
trations of American colleges and universities. This is clearly 
not the case. Anyone who has spent any time at all on the 
campus in a professional capacity will agree with alacrity 
that the academic ego is much more susceptible to inflation 
than deflation. 

Obviously, we shall have to seek an explanation elsewhere. 
By taking account of social organization in history, Paul 
Kecskemeti has formulated a theory which is more sociological 
than psychological and which seems to cover a greater range 
of facts than any other. Our contemporary society, he points 
out, emerged from pre-democratic or folk societies in which 
individuals were assigned to well-defined ranks or classes. 
These rankings were integral parts of the social structure of 
these societies and not based on stereotypes or generalizations 
about the imputed good and bad qualities of the peoples 
ranked. Rather than being placed in the social order according 
to degree of inferiority or superiority, they were evaluated as 
inferior or superior on the basis of the rung they occupied in 
the institutional framework of the society. 

In other words, status was not pathologically perceived as 
it is in the “scapegoat” theory but rationally assigned in terms 
of the social facts and according to strength and vulnerability. 
To put it another way, the “good” were the strong and secure 
and the “bad” were the poor and downtrodden. When this 
rigid social order, with its fixed hereditary classes and absolute 
ascribed statuses was replaced by modern democratic society, 
its system of ranking did not become extinct. Instead, it 
survived as a social and psychological reality—a vestige of 
an earlier era. What was once “ranking” has become prejudice 
and the descendants of those who had occupied a marked 
inferior position in the pre-democratic social order of the 
past are vulnerable to prejudice and discrimination in the 
egalitarian society of today. 

The status of women in contemporary colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as elsewhere in society, seems readily ex- 
plicable in Kesckemeti’s context. Not only do the facts fit, 
but his theory negates the necessity of pointing the finger 
of accusation directly at my male colleagues. 

In conceiving of themselves as academically superior, men 
are not guilty of prejudice in the first degree but are only 
dupes of their culture and victims of their past. The “cake of 
custom” is pervasive, as all sociologists will tell you, and the 
roots of custom grow deep. Fact, fiction, history, lore, myth 
and legend bulge with the evidence. 

The human tribe in which women are thought of as 
equal to men is a rarity, if not non-existent. The Bible, which 
contains the wisdom of the ages, along with the blunders 
and prejudices accumulated by society, conveys in various 
parts the ancient association of inferiority with women. 
Women at the time of medieval Christianity were regarded 
as the primary source of evil, and as inferior creatures whose 
Christian duty it was to submit to male authority. Plato and 
Aristotle did not think highly of women; nor did Nietzche 
or Mencken. And so it has gone through the ages. As Professor 
of Philosophy William Gaunt, the protagonist in Philip 
Wylie’s novel, The Disappearance, sums the matter up 

In primitive societies, in barbaric nations, and in our 
civilizations, the training of the two sexes has been dif- 
ferent, the freedoms permitted them have been different, 
and the powers delegated to them or taken from them 
have been different. Man’s greater status, his consider- 
ably greater strength, his apparently greater penchant for 
the hunt, his aggression, warfare, and the construction of 
useful apparatus, his emancipation from the reproductive 
functions of child-carrying, childbearing and suckling, . . 
have caused man to regard himself as the “dominant” or 
“superior” sex. 
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A sampling of the comments on women included in The 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, a compendium of Western 
thought ample in depth and breadth, confirms the thesis that 
prejudice against women has been the perennial property of 
men. Women mentioned by name such as—Mathilde, Lorna 
or Helene—tend to be eulogized by gentlemen who have 
obviously taken temporary leave of their senses; however, 
when women are spoken of generically, masculine remarks are 
overwhelmingly unfavorable. 

By various spokesmen at various times, women are char- 
acterized as being mere shadows of men, simple, fickle, foolish, 
impatient, troublesome, inconstant, contentious, damnable, 
deceitful, frail, rakes at heart, pernicious, shallow, wasteful, 
wicked, gadflys, common and “at best a contradiction.” Per- 
haps an example or two would be apropos. In the seventeenth 
century, George Granville, Baron Lansdowne, was moved to 
remark 

Of all the plagues with which the world is curst, 
Of every ill, a woman’s the worst. 
A half century later, John Home wrote 
He seldom errs 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind. 
Samuel Butler, a nineteenth century denizen, cast doubt on 
woman's humanity. He commented 
The Souls of women are so small 
That some believe they've none at all. 
And Robert Bridges, whose lifetime spanned the turn of 
the twentieth century, intoned 
All women born are so perverse. 

The nefarious character of women has been proclaimed 
in humor as well as gravity. Hilaire Belloc’s assessment of 
woman’s character is implicit in his rollicking rhyme 

The Devil, having nothing else to do, 
Went off to tempt my Lady Poltagrue. 
My Lady, tempted by a private whim, 
To his extreme annoyance, tempted him. 
And while that anonymous American newspaperman cer- 
tainly made Lizzie Borden immortal, he did womanhood 
no favor when he dashed off the lines 
Lizzie Borden took an axe 
And gave her mother forty whacks; 
When she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one. 
In addition, I cite the works of Swedish dramatist Johan 
August Strindberg, who was fond of depicting woman as 
the cannibalistic partner in the pas-de-deux of life; to say 
nothing of the aspersions cast on womanhood in various 
literary forms by that doughty misogynist, George Bernard 
Shaw. 

I also refer you to our heritage of fairy tales in which 
evil queens and ugly sisters outnumber the innocent princesses 
and Cinderellas. Woman has always been considered the 
+ mgs ete companion for the unlucky black cat; man is never 
seen broomsticking across the moon on Hallowe'en; the 
witch-burners of Salem and the Medieval Era found. most 
of their victims among the ladies, and it has often ~been 
whispered late at night around the rural fireside that the 
presence of women under certain conditions will turn milk 
sour. 

Furthermore, we have no female counterpart of the tradi- 
tional masculine folk heroes. Santa Claus is a man and the 
Easter Bunny, despite the fact that he lays eggs, is conceived 
of as masculine. There are no feminine versions of Pecos 
Bill, Paul Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed: About the closest 
we can come to a distaff culture hero is Tugboat Annie, 
Orphan Annie or Annie Oakley; and these characters are more 
often presented as pathetic or ridiculous rather than as 
heroines. 
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I submit, therefore, that contemporary men cannot be held 
responsible for their prejudices against women—inside the 
university and out. With the kind of reputation modern 
women have inherited, they are lucky to be admitted to society 
at all—let alone be treated as equals. 

Historically, women have always been more or less dis- 
satisfied with their lot and have organized from time to time 
to attempt improving it. Probably the major attempt to 
realign the status of men and women on a more equitable 
basis began just forty miles from here. In 1848, the tide of 
Victorian times moved Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cody Stanton, 
Martha Wright and Mary Ann McClintock to call a conference 
of their sisters at Seneca Falls. 

Out of the confusion and sensationalism marking that 
unique occasion, pioneers of the feminist movement, under the 
curious eyes of their husbands and a throng of male hecklers, 
drew up a Statement of Grievances to King Man. In it, the 
women demanded the political franchise, control of property, 
opportunity for equal education, access to jobs without dis- 
crimination and a single moral and marital standard. 

These resolutions set off a wave of agitation for the equal 
rights of women of the United States (and eventually the rest 
of the world) which has gained, waned and changed but 
which has not yet run out its course. The expediency and 
success of the feminist movement have been both humorously 
and seriously questioned on the premise that women have 
gained many of their stated goals per se but have not filled 
the implied promise of action, reform, pregress and leadership. 

Reviewing the feminist movement a hundred years after its 
inception, Sociologists Arnold Green ad Eleanor Melnick, 
concluded that the feminist movement wa. still alive but 
that its mid-twentieth century counterpart was hardly recog- 
nizable in terms of the nineteenth century original. As they see 
it, what began as an attempt to supplant men as the dominant 
sex has since devolved into an attempt to achieve cooperative 
equality—and even this goal is still out of reach. The status 
of women today is undoubtedly different from what it was in 
1848 but it is still not equal to that of men. 

Some observers have attributed the failure to biological 
differentiation of sexes. I am inclined to feel, however, that 
women have failed because they did not realize that they are 
victims of a situation that probably developed in the Early 
Pleistocene and which has been with us ever since. It is 
impossible to attack the problem by tracking down the culprit 
or culprits who originally put women “one down.” As William 
Graham Sumner pointed out in his sociological classic, Folk- 
ways, the roots of custom are “lost in the mists of the past.” 
Besides, Lester H. Ward, one of few scholarly gentlemén who 
has ever extended a sincere and friendly hand to women, 
claims that the whole inegalitarian situation was accidental. 

Gallant sociologist Ward (who incidentally spent most of 
his life in the academic out-group) does offer some glimmer 
of hope, however. It was his conviction that “the preportent 
role of the male in human society .. . is . . . a fortuitous 
variation which is eventually to be replaced by a regime in 
which there is true equality.” Until this eventuality arrives, if 
ever, nothing of a “positive” nature—to use the word in the 
sociological sense—can be done. On the other hand, I believe, 
considerable comfort may be derived from a clear under- 
standing of the social situation in which women live, study and 
work. That is why, young ladies, I have dealt with the topic 
in such detail tonight. 

Moreover, it may also help you to realize that not only 
are the men around you not: responsible for the prejudices 
that they bear you but, in addition, they are largely unaware 
that they possess them. This ancient error is so strongly im- 
bedded in the culture that small boys hardly old enough to 
be able to distinguish between the sexes ate quite capable of 
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scornfully exclaiming, “Just like a woman,” at the slightest 
female misstep. And should you be intrepid enough to point 
out an injustice relative to sexual status to an adult male, 
he is very likely to recoil in hurtful surprise and you may 
well find yourself accused of the over-sensitivity or hallucina- 
tion so often projected upon the minority group. 

Furthermore, you should be aware of the conflicts created 
by the numerous “fictions” pertinent to women which abound 
in our society. A fiction, in case you are not familiar with the 
term, is a statement which is known to be false but which is 
conveniently accepted as valid because it is useful. Let us 
take, for example, “woman’s place is in the home.” This 
phrase has been uttered as factual literally billions of times 
and the occasions on which it will be reiterated in the future 
are numberless. Yet, everyone knows it is largely untrue. 

In 1958, 22.25 million or 36 per cent of American women 
14 years and over were employed in gainful occupations 
outside the home, and those who worked-made up a third of 
the total labor force. In the same year, $42 billion or one-fifth 
of the nation’s salaries and wages was paid to women. Also, 
three out of every five women workers are married and three 
out of every ten married women work. And what are these 
homebodies doing on the job? Most report they are “con- 
tributing to essential living expenses.” It may be psychological- 
ly and economically expedient for men to insist that “woman's 
place is in the home.” It is, nonetheless, questionable how 
much longer women can be forced to “burn the candle at 
both ends” without recognition of their dual role. 

A corollary of the “woman’s place is in the home” proposi- 
tion, is the widespread masculine fiction that only men possess 
the appropriate equipment to cope with the professions and 
other occupations entailing high level responsibility. The major 
exception is, of course, public school teaching. Three-quarters 
of the nation’s teachers are women and, just for the record, 
over 50 per cent have been married. Now it is axiomatic 
in our society that the youthful years are the crucial ones in 
the socialization process and that heavy burdens are placed 
on those charged with supervising it. Yet, as Susan B. Anthony 
was compelled to point out to a group of male educators 
conferring in Rochester back in 1853, the training of our 
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future doctors, engineers and political leaders in this countrv 
has been largely abandoned to women whose intellectual and 
technical talents are erroneously conceived of by men as 
being limited. Inconsistent? Of course. Can women do any- 
thing about it? I have just reviewed the record, and it is not 
encouraging. 

Alfred Korzybski, the general semanticist, claims that human 
beings bog down in their attempts to cope with life's prob- 
lems because linguistic categories fail to accurately describe 
the reality they are meant to represent. And he may have 
something. Recently, there has been an attempt at conciliating 
fact with fiction that portends great significance for women. 
James Thurber, that deft chronicler of the contemporary 
battle between the sexes, has surveyed the social scene and 
concluded that it is indeed inaccurate to keep on insisting 
that woman's place is in the home. Instead, he had proclaimed, 
that “woman's place is in the wrong.” And this, I think, no 
one would deny. 

Moreover, Thurber’s discovery may have momentous social 
reverberations. While the shift in assignment from the “home” 
to “wrong” hardly portends the regime of true equality that 
Lester Ward foretold, it does provide women with a vastly 
magnified horizon. In the home, women were socially isolated 
and psychologically restricted; in the wrong, they may join 
the company of some of the most distinguished men of history 
—generals and geniuses, emperors and inventors. 


Make no mistake, ladies and future teachers, the oppor- 
tunity of the eons is before you. I urge you, therefore, to make 
the most of Thurber’s semantic break-through. Insist on being 
in the wrong and take full advantage of the prerogatives the 
status offers. Conceive of yourselves as the “loyal opposition”; 
acquire the mantle of the liberal; learn to doubt, scoff, ques- 
tion, inquire, investigate, criticize, revise, construct, recon- 
struct and innovate. You may never achieve proportional 
representation with the men in this society by these means 
but what you may achieve, if you have listened carefully 
and strive mightily, is the grudging masculine admission that 
you clearly look like women and clearly behave like women 
but in ability to think, you are indistinguishable from men. 


TO GROW BEYOND MERE COMPETENCE 
By BYRON J. NICHOLS, Dodge General Manager and Vice President, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered at the Annual Convention Banquet of the National Association and Council of Business Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, November 3, 1961 


Opportunity to speak to you this evening. It has long 

been a conviction of mine that representatives of 
business and education should get together more often. They 
speak for two of the most potent forces for good in our modern 
society. And I am fully convinced that a free exchange of 
ideas between businessman and educator can bring a multi- 
tude of benefits to the entire nation—and, for that matter, to 
the entire world. 

These days, as you all well know, education is the subject 
of widespread public discussion. A powerful spotlight has 
been turned on our schools and their curricula and their 
personnel. And people in all walks of life have joined in 
the search for solutions to the nation’s pressing educational 
problems. 

We in industry, especially, have a great many good reasons 
for seeking answers to the problems of education. In these 
times of revolutionary progress, industry has a constant need 
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for scientists and engineers who are capable of turning techni- 
cal discovery into useful and beneficial products. We are 
confronted with a critical and growing need for effective man- 
agement leaders—men and women who are capable of 
handling the more and more complex activities of a modern 
corporation. And we are becoming increasingly aware that 
the effectiveness of this nation’s leadership of the free world 
depends in great measure upon the continued success of the 
free enterprise system. The decisions, plans and problems of 
American business extend far beyond immediate corporate 
goals. What businessmen do, or fail to do, has great signifi- 
cance net only for Americans, but for peoples everywhere. 

For this reason, many of us in industry believe that we 
need a great deal more study and research to determine how 
we can best educate young men and women for business 
success and leadership. In an era of testing, examination and 
poll-taking, business education often appears to be a for- 
gotten field. This was rather clearly demonstrated in a recent 
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report from Harvard which revealed that the university's 
various schools last year received 18 million dollars in grants 
from the federal government. But of this very large sum, 
only 25 thousand dollars went to the School of Business 
Administration. Even the divinity school got more than that! 

Now, I’m not suggesting that business educators should 
rush off to Washington with their hands outstretched. But it 
does seem unusual that so little federal money is channeled 
into the research and study of that portion of American life 
which is so vital to the nation’s strength and prosperity. And 
it certainly reinforces the belief of many of us that we need 
a lot more sound examination into the needs, problems and 
challenges of business education. 

The world-wide importance of American business activities 
puts a heavy burden of responsibility on the shoulders of 
our industrial leaders. And our educational system, in co- 
Operation with industry, must develop men and women who 
are able to carry that burden. 

Education, for example, will need to give the management 
leader of tomorrow a broader field of vision. He will need 
to view scientific, economic, political and social trends outside 
of his own business, his own markets and his own country. 
And he will need a knowledge of the people of other coun- 
tries, their languages, their customs, and their needs and 
wants. 

Business will also require people who can carry the burden 
of change—rapid change. Trite as it may sound, mid-Twentieth 
Century is, more than any other, an era of great change—and 
this is the kind of world the businessman can expect to work 
in from now on. 

Research techniques are changing, products are changing, 
methods of manufacture are changing, marketing procedures 
are changing—the manager’s jobs are changing. And if the 
demands of the future require the business manager to keep 
up with incredibly rapid change, his education must effectively 
prepare him to meet entirely new challenges, to overcome new 
obstacles, and to make mew decisions quickly and decisively. 

The mounting demand for special skills and the growing 
complexity of industry is increasing the need for business 
specialists. But educator and employers alike are coming to 
recognize that specialization alone will not be at all adequate 
ae world that demands ever-increasing flexibility and versa- 
tility. 

John L. McCaffrey, former chairman of the board of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, once described—rather bluntly, 
I think—the inadequacies of a business specialist: “The 
world of the specialist,” he said, “is a narrow one and it tends 
to produce narrow human beings. The specialist usually does 
not see over-all effects on the business and so he tends to 
judge good and evil, right and wrong, by the sole standard of 
his own specialty. This narrowness of view is the curse of the 
specialist from the standpoint of top management considera- 
tion for advancement. Except in unusual cases, it tends to 
put a roadblock ahead of him after he reaches a certain 
level.” End of quote. 

What is true at present will be even more true in the 
future. The specialist will not be able to function effectively 
at the higher levels of management if he brings only his 
specialty to his job. At that level, the problems of business 
will, more than ever, demand a broad general knowledge, 
open-mindedness, an understanding of human nature, an 
insight into human frailties, a fairness of mind, a clarity of 
thought—and the ability to adapt quickly to change. 

The need for versatility and flexibility is also evolving at 
other levels of industry. The whole broad outline of employ- 
ment is shifting. Tedious, unskilled labor is fading from the 
picture. The majority of workers in the next decade will 
hold white-collar jobs or highly-skilled blue-collar jobs that 
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require solid training and the ability to make sound decisions. 

To be successful, these workers will have to be capable 
of adapting to change—of developing new skills after leaving 
school—of continuing the process of education for the rest 
of their lives. More and more, personnel officers are looking 
for employees who are able and anxious to acquire new skills, 
to adjust to new situations, and to assume new responsibilities. 
They are discovering that in this fast-changing world, special- 
ized skills are frequently of only short-term importance. As 
Peter Drucker has said: “A school can do a student no greater 
disservice than to prepare him for his first job.” 

What does this mean to business education? 

First, it means that educators need to put greater emphasis 
on liberal arts in the undergraduate education of prospective 
businessmen. It means that professional education must go 
beyond specialized knowledge alone. It must extend into the 
broad understanding, insight and perspective which has been 
historically associated with liberal education. The business 
student needs to understand the world’s social and_ political 
problems, as well as its technical and economic problems, and 
he must be made aware of the cultural and humanistic values 
on which our society stands. 

Second, we need similar emphasis on the basic arts and 
sciences in our high schools. Secondary education must give 
our young people more than simple manual dexterity, or a 
certain adeptness with figures, or an ability to memorize. The 
high school must give them an understanding of the world 
they live in, an acquaintance with the heritage of other 
cultures, a sense of moral and ethical values, and an understand- 
ing of the basic concepts of quantity and space on which 
modern science and technology rests. 

I particularly believe that the high schools also need to 
impart to their students the ability to communicate and to 
be communicated with. And this of course means that they 
should know how to read, write and speak intelligently. 
Management is deeply involved in the skills of communication 
and often success and profit depend on them. Eventually, 
every decision needs to be communicated, either orally or in 
writing. And the ability to express oneself and the ability to 
understand what is expressed are absolute prerequisites for 
the successful business executive. A young man or women 
without the ability to read intelligently, write coherently and 
speak effectively is definitely not a candidate for executive 
responsibility. 

Long steps have been taken already to stretch the minds 
of our young people—to give them intellectual independence 
and self-reliance. What some schools are doing today— 
especially in the lower grades—would have been thought im- 
possible a few short years ago. It is not uncommon these days 
to meet a first-grader who, with the help of his abacus, can 
do simple division problems—a fourth-grader who can speak 
acceptable beginning French—or a seventh-grader who knows 
enough about library research techniques to make himself a 
minor authority on such widely varied subjects as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the European Common Market. 

Some of this progress has come from the simple discovery 
that they can comprehend a great deal more than we thought 
they could. Other progress has come from trimming dead- 
wood out of the curriculum and adding courses that are more 
vital to our advanced society. 

Some progress has come from wider classroom use of 
technical aids such as slides, films and television—which in 
many ways are making the blackboard obsolete. And some 
of it has come from a clearer recognition on the part of 
parents and school board members that teachers’ salaries and 
teaching excellence are far more important than marble 
drinking fountains, new swimming pools, or larger gymnasi- 
ums. 
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In what ways can further steps be taken toward giving 
our young people the broad knowledge they need—in edu- 
cating them not for mere competence on a single job, but for 
all-around excellence? Well, the regular school day has only 
so many hours in it. And the regular semester is only so 
long. It may be true, as some educators think, that one or 
both ought to be extended. But it may also be true that 
additional time for teaching the basic arts and sciences can 
be found within the time limits of the present school day 
and term. 

I would suggest that school administrators and school 
boards review, with greatest care, the vocational and trade 
courses that are offered in their communities. They should 
evaluate each course in terms of the contribution that it is 
making today in preparing the students for the future. 

Courses should not be continued just because—well, we've 
always had a course in that subject. The perpetuation of past 
errors, or the continuation of outmoded procedures provides 
a wholly inadequate foundation for any educational endeavor. 

Instead of old-fashioned vocational and trade courses, we 
should think in terms of a basic liberal arts course for every- 
one. Then, in addition to that regular curriculum, there should 
be added intensive language and history studies for some— 
and intensive, modern vocational courses for others. 

Let me outline some of my thoughts concerning the voca- 
tions—and remember that this is training which should, I 
believe, be superimposed upon a sound liberal arts program. 

Electrical courses must be extended beyond basic house 
wiring to include a basic understanding of electronics in 
order to prepare the young electrician for the jobs of tomorrow. 

Automotive students must understand certain engineering 
fundamentals—and learn how to analyze and correct defects, 
not just how to exchange basic components. 

Printing teachers must convey an appreciation of layout, 
composition and offset techniques, not just the operation of 
a typesetting machine. 

Student draftsmen must have a basic understanding of 
applied physics, mechanics, fluid dynamics, and electronics. 

Our Cass Technical High School in Detroit provides an 
excellent example of what I'm talking about. Every student 
at Cass must take mathematics through trigonometry, a year 
of chemistry and a year of physics. These courses are all of a 
college-preparatory level. The students are so trained that on 
graduation day they can make one of three choices: 

—move directly into industry knowing they have the 
technical and general knowledge that will allow them 
to move ahead. 

—go on to college or an advanced specialization course 
at a business or technical institute. 

—take jobs in industry to earn the necessary money to 
support themselves at college. 

Again, it is a balance of general and specific education that 
is mandatory. And in both we must emphasize programs which 
demand creative thinking on the part of every student. We 
need to stimulate the curiosity of our students—give them 
the ability to make wise decisions—and open up their minds 
for a lifetime of learning. 

Now, what about the specialized business schools—the 
schools which most of you represent? What role should they 
play in training for business leadership? 

I believe you have at least two major tasks: 

First, to broaden the scope of the education you offer to 
young people who are preparing for a business career. 

Second, to challenge more people who are already estab- 
lished in business to continue to widen their fields of know!- 
edge. 

Obviously, your primary job is to train specialists: Typists, 
stenographers, secretaries, office clerks, accountants—and, more 
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recently, office automation and electronic data-processing ex- 


As I mentioned earlier, the growing complexity of business 
has vastly increased the demand for specialists. And your 
more than 100,000 teachers are performing the important 
task of helping commerce and industry to fill these critical 
needs. 

Further, it is apparent that in the years ahead our four-year 
colleges will not be able to keep pace with the growing 
demand for higher education—that academic standards in 
many colleges will be drastically raised—and enrollments will 
have to be limited. In a situation like this, your schools will 
play an even greater role in preparing young men and women 
for careers in business. 

It is also well-recognized that most young people entering 
business must have a specialty of some kind. They can’t start 
right off as executives. But, as I have emphasized, business 
leadership most often comes from a generalist with a broad 
knowledge rather than a specialist with a narrow background. 
Somewhere along the line, the young businessman has to 
make the breakthrough from being a salesman, an engineer, 
or an accountant. While he is practicing his specialty, he 
needs to broaden his perspective. And that may be a difficult 
job, for unless he has the capacity for breadth somewhere 
within him, he will never accomplish the breakthrough. 

For that reason, I believe very strongly that even schools 
whose principal function is to provide specialized training 
should encourage all of their students to acquire a broad and 
liberal education. Schools of every kind should open wide 
the door to future learning. 

With this in mind, I would like to offer a few suggestions 
to you. 

First, encourage—even force—your students to read and 
to write. Both of these essential skills ought to be acquired 
in elementary and secondary schools, of course. But the fact 
is—as you have no doubt discovered—thousands of high 
school graduates cannot read effectively or write intelligently. 

A vice president of the nationally-known Katherine Gibbs 
School for secretaries in New York commented on this 
situation in a recent issue of Business Week magazine: 

“We have had to strengthen our English to compensate for 
the neglect it’s given in high schools,” she said. “In fact, 
even girls who come here from college have this problem.” 
End of quotation. 

The Gibbs curriculum, incidentally, now calls for four 
hours of English a week with heavy emphasis on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation and sentence structure. 

I also believe you should offer as many other courses in 
the basic arts and sciences as you can. I realize, of course, that 
many of your schools are too small to provide full and 
balanced curricula. However, it was encouraging to discover 
that the larger independent business schools are now scheduling 
such courses as psychology, mathematics, word study, business 
law, marketing and economics. And I am told that many of 
you are considering the introduction of courses in humanities. 

I would also encourage you to teach your students how to 
get along with their fellow human beings and how to work 
together as a team. 

We have frequently heard in recent years that group-mind- 
edness in business and goverament is destroying the initiative 
and vigor of American business enterprise—that team action 
is stifling scientific invention—that what we need is more 
peopl < -hooled in the tenets of rugged individualism. 

But i is my belief that these critics overlook the many 
conditions of our day that make teamwork and common effort 
necessary. Big and complex ae in business, research 
and government require the effective combination and utiliza- 
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tion of many skills and abilities. In a world of constantly 
expanding knowledge, no man can be an island unto himself— 
unless it is an extremely small and perhaps insignificant 
island. And we can expect that the vast enterprises and grow- 
ing challenges of the future will demand, more than ever, a 
pooling of talents, a meeting of minds and a concert of 
opinion. 

I also urge you to remember this: The main object of 
education is to tap human potential. Whether education is 
for specific jobs or for broad tasks, it should be geared so 
that the individual has 4 wide-open future. 

Many bright young men and women are choosing business 
schools over college in order to get a fast start in business. 
It is your responsibility to channel the enthusiasm and drive 
of these promising young people into a strong desire to learn 
—and to keep on learning. 

It seems to me that the word “teaching” is basically mis- 
leading. Schools cannot really teach; they can only instill a de- 
sire for learning. The student must want to learn—and know 
how to learn. Only by injecting into him a thirst for knowledge 
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can we expect him to continue to grow and develop after 
graduation. 

Education must awaken and develop a young person’s 
intellectual powers before he embarks on a career. It must 
give him openness and receptivity to new and changing ideas. 
It must encourage him to extend himself—to grow beyond 
mere competence. It must help him to cultivate an inquiring 
mind, a flexible mind, a critical mind, and a reasoning mind. 

Education for leadership is the product of a lifetime of 
learning, study and reflection. 

The finest contributions that any school can make to a 
student are: 

—to stimulate his thirst for knowledge; 

—to teach the habits and system of learning; 

—to encourage the use of knowledge and ability; 

—to implant a desire to help others to learn and to do; 
—and finally, to teach a willingness and desire to excel. 

Upon our ability to excel in every field of endeavor rests 
the future of business enterprise, of our nation, and of the 
entire free world. 


“Something Of Value 
For America’s Youth’’ 


MISSION OF EDUCATORS 
By NICHOLAS A. GEORGE, Vice President of Brunswick Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered before 2200 Educators and Businessmen at “Business-Industry-Education Day,’ Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
November 9, 1961 


HANK YOU very much for your kind reception. It is 

a particular pleasure to come before this magnificent 

audience on the occasion of Business-Industry-Education 
Day and have the opportunity to share with you some 
thoughts which I hope you find important and challenging. 

In the year 1956, a reception was held in the Kremlin 
for members of the Polish legation. There was nothing par- 
ticularly significant about the party except for an alarming 
statement made by the slightly inebriated Soviet Premier, 
Nikita Khrushchev. He fired a verbal shot heard ‘round the 
world when he punched his finger into the chest of an 
American diplomat and churlishly proclaimed, “History is 
on our side. We will bury you!” 

Three years later, in the summer of 1959, the United States 
opencd an exhibit in Moscow consisting of a modern Ameti- 
can home with all the wizardry and gadgetry of our fast- 
moving society. This exhibit of consumer marvels was officially 
opened by Richard Nixon, whose first duty as host was to 
escort Khrushchev through this beautiful showcase of Ameri- 
can know-how. 

As these two world figures moved into the kitchen, a sharp 
verbal exchange developed over the relative merits of 
capitalism and Communism. This Nixon-Khrushchev incident 
has since been referred to as the famous “Kitchen Debate.” 

It was in this unusual setting that Khrushchev thundered 
to Nixon, and the free world, that our grandchildren would 
live under Communism . . . that Russia would soon catch 
America in industrial production and leave us in their dust. 

We shall never forget those words. They are a constant 
threat to our “American way of life” and should be etched 
into our memory as a living challenge, lest they be etched 
into our headstones as a mournful epitaph. The wolves of 
tyranny who seek to devour our “way of life” are on the prowl. 

An enterprising school boy who failed to study his 
geography lesson was asked, “What is the Matterhorn?” He 


replied, “The Matterhorn is a large horn to be blown when 
something is the matter.” 

Today, the bugles blow loudly. They echo conflict. Their 
notes are sharp and their tune is distressing. Colonists must 
have felt the same sense of urgency when a man on horseback 
galloped through their villages in the dead of night shouting, 
“To Arms! To Arms!” 

The pundits of gloom and doom in 1961 are busy preaching 
to all who would listen. They cry, “What's the use . . . we 
shall either be red or dead.” But thinking patriots will not 
accept either of these grim choices. We shall be neither red 
nor dead if we remain informed, prepared, and determined. 

It should be obvious to our friends and enemies alike that 
America has not lasted for 185 years only to fold when the 
going gets tough. Times were tough at Valley Forge and 
New Orleans . . . Gettysburg and San Juan . . . The Marne 
and Guadalcanal . . . Normandy and the Yalu River. We 
have even survived bath-tub gin, meatless Tuesdays, and 
rock-and-roll. 

President Kennedy, in his inaugural address, said: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you. Ask what you can do 
for your country.” 

In these perilous times, each of us, no doubt, has wondered 
what contribution he can make for his country. In our day- 
to-day endeavors, we can easily forget how we are steadily 
— a contribution to the welfare of these United States. 
Therefore, these remarks today will hopefully bring into 
focus the urgent mission of education and business in pro- 
tecting our cherished “way of life.” 

Dr. Paul McKay, President of Millikin University, said: 
“Freedom cannot be preserved in an atmosphere of uninformed 
opinion. Vigilance alone will not sustain freedom. Uninformed 
zeal is not a competent custodian of liberty. Freedom survives 
only in a society of enlightened minds undergirded by a 


dedicated spirit.” 
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Friedrich Hayek, of the University of Chicago, had this to 
say: “If we are to succeed in the great struggle of ideas that 
is underway, we must first of all know what we believe.” 

Education is the vanguard in this “great struggle of ideas.” 
The youth of today remain as America’s best hope for 
tomorrow. They must be better equipped with the facts 
about America and Russia . . . about capitalism and Com- 
munism ... about freedom and slavery . . . about God and 
the God-less. As the temporary custodians of our priceless 
heritage, we must pass On to our youngsters what Robert 
Roard termed “Something of Value.” ' 

Many would be shocked to know that America’s enemies 
are not just lurking beyond our shores and borders. Our 
enemies are also at work on the spiritual and intellectual 
fiber of this great nation . . . insidiously at work to destroy 
us from within. 

The Communists in our country have persuaded some 
Americans, who should know better, that there is no such 
thing as the “American way of life.” “Doubting Thomases” 
call the term nebulous .. . indefinable . . out-dated. Some- 
where along the line, the folks who fall for this flapdoodle 
did not learn their lessons very well as youngsters. 

The “American way of life” does exist as surely as Babe 
Ruth hit a home run or Nancy Anne Fleming won a beauty 
contest. ; 

The “American way of life” is a characteristic society built 
upon the principles of a fundamental faith in God, a con- 
stitutional Republic, and a capitalistic economy. 

This is “our way of life” ... God... the Republic . . 
and Free Enterprise. There is nothing nebulous, indefinable, 
or out-moded about them. They are the three great pillars 
of our existence. 

The Pilgrim families who settled our shores 340 years 
ago were religious people. History tells us that the Mayflower 
arrived on a Saturday evening, and yet the Pilgrims remained 
aboard through Sunday in order to hold church services. Their 
first building was a church . . . and the Mayflower Compact 
begins: “In the name of God, Amen.” 

From these fundamental roots, our religious heritage grew. 
The Declaration of Independence contains the immortal words 
“all men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights.” Jefferson said, “The God who gave us life, 
gave us Liberty.” Our coins read, “In God We Trust.” 

This is the “American way.” 

We are also a democratic Republic, anchored by an 
unshakeable Constitution. Our form of government recog- 
nizes the dignity and worth of the individual with the pledge 
of “liberty and justice for all.” We are a “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” which was Lincoln's 
eloquent way of saying at Gettysburg what the Declaration of 
Independence had established 87 years earlier with the words 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

This, too, is the “American way.” 

And finally, we live, and work, and prosper in a capitalistic, 
competitive, free enterprise system which has given us the 
highest standard of living in the history of the world. Our 
economic system rests on six fundamental concepts: dignity 
of man; private property; free market; profit motive; com- 
petition; and limited government regulation. 

These, then, are the pillars of “our way of life” ...God... 
the Republic . . . and Free Enterprise. And it is our job 
as citizens . . . and as educators and businessmen . . . to 
perpetuate what we hold so dear, by seeing to the unfinished 
task of teaching the youth of America the lessons which our 
ancestors so providently taught us. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the German philosopher Goethe 
said: “It is most disagreeable that one cannot nowadays learn 
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a thing once for all, and have done with it. Our forefathers 
could keep to what they were taught when they were young; 
but we have, every five years, to make revolutions with them, 
if we do not wish to drop altogether out of fashion.” 

Revolutions of knowledge in Goethe's time may have 
occurred every five years. But in the Twentieth Century, they 
occur daily. In the hurricane of new concepts, if we afe to 
pteserve our “way of life,” we must not let our youth lose 
sight of the fundamentals which have made this country great. 
We must provide them with that “something of value” to 
hold in their hands as they make their way through a world 
in upheaval. 

Several sectors of our society are highly concerned about 
youth and their understanding of the pillars of our civilization. 
The business sector is especially interested in the attitudes of 
today’s youth regarding free enterprise. 

A recent national survey among high school and college 
students has revealed some rather shocking figures concerning 
their understanding of the economic facts of life. Here are a 
few examples of the attitudes held by high school seniors: 

—62% of the students thought a worker should not 
produce all he can. 

—76% said most of the gains from new machinery go to 
the owners. 

—82% believed monopolies are the rule in many of 
America’s major industries. 

—61% thought that the profit system was not essential 
to the survival of our “way of life.” 

—And on matters concerning company operations, profits 
on the sales dollar after taxes were estimated as high 
as 50%; dividends to shareholders as high as 24%; and 
the average capital investment behind each job was 
figured at $81. In reality, average corporate profits 
are 3 to 6 per cent; dividends to shareholders are 3 to 
5 per cent; and it requires an average investment of 
more than $19,000 to provide a single job in industry 
today! 

Very few high school students take economics. In fact, 
only about 4% of them take the equivalent of a semester 
course. By comparison, eight times as many students are 
enrolled in music courses as in economics. 

What about teachers? The Joint Council on Economic 
Education reports that fewer than 10% of elementary school 
teachers in the nation, and fewer than 25% of secondary 
school teachers, have had as much as one-quarter course in 
economics. And three-fourths of the states do not require 
competence in economics in granting credentials for teaching 
in the social studies! 

The survey of college students was not a pleasant contrast 

. and the results were just as shocking. Unfortunately, only 
20% of the college students are receiving training in eco- 
nomics. 

How, then, in view of these statistics, can the youth of 
today distinguish between American and Communist ide- 
ologies? The answer is: Not too well! 

Dr. Rufus Putnam, superintendent of Minneapolis schools, 
said: “Unless children move through school and mature with 
some understanding of our society, especially an economic 
understanding, we will have trouble perpetuating our way 
of life. That is why we are so concerned about economic 
illiteracy.” 

Surveys have also been conducted among the adult popu- 
lation of the country, and the answers are the same. Adults 
not only have very little economic understanding, but are 
not particularly interested in raising their level of understand- 
ing. 

In one survey, adults were asked what subjects should be 
emphasized in high school. Social studies, which includes 
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economics, was placed at the bottom of the list . . . tied with 
driver training! 

Not long ago, a Roper survey asked parents what careers 
they would like to have their sons enter. Only 19% chose 
business. And surprisingly, only 2% chose politics . . . which 
makes one wonder what happened to the old American 
dream of every boy to grow up and become president. 

Solomon Fabricant, director of research for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, declared: “Economic educa- 
tion is necessary, not just to increase our goods and productivity, 
but to insure that our way of life can survive in the present 
world struggle.” 

The kids of today should know that profit is not a dirty 
word. They should know that profit is responsible for research, 
development, machine tools, and new factories, as well as 
rewarding shareholders for their faith in the business. They 
should know that without profit, business and industry would 
close its doors forever. 

Youngsters should know. that wages are ultimately paid 
by the customer, not the company. That unless you give the 
customer the kind of products he wants, where he wants it, 
and at a price he is willing to pay, there will be no more 
wages. 

Our children should know that the only way to have more 
is to produce more. That the good things life has to offer 


are won by work . . . hard work! That we are a nation of 
producers as well as consumers .. . that there is no easy road 
to success. 


Kids should know that government is supposed to be a 
referee in the game of economic progress, not a participant. 
That government is no “pie in the sky” solution for what 
people are not willing to do for themselves. That free enter- 
prise is responsible for the food we eat; the clothes we wear; 
the houses we live in; and, yes, even the schools we learn in. 

Our youth should also be made aware of the fruits of our 
economic system. They should know, for instance, that with 
only 7% of the world’s population, we own 50% of the 
world’s wealth; we have 75% of the world’s passenger cars; 
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50% of the world’s telephones; we have more television sets, 
tadios, refrigerators, and bath tubs; we have more railroad 
trackage and fly more airline miles; we have more churches, 
hospitals, and schools; and the list goes on and on. 

The point is . . . our children must not only know that 
the free enterprise system is the greatest in the world, but 
they should also understand why it is the greatest. As educa- 
tors and businessmen, this is our perpetual assignment. 
Heaven help us if we “let George do it.” 

Lyman Bryson put it this way: ‘The biggest dimension of 
freedom is knowing . . . the choice you never can make is the 
choice you never heard of. Ignorance is not only a chain on 
your mind, it is also a chain that binds your will.” 

With Pandora’s Box being reopened during this century 
letting forth upon the world dark and evil forces . . . with 
the world now existing “half slave and half free” . . . with 
over 214 billion human beings pushing against boundaries 
and governments everywhere . . . you might wonder how a 
single individual can possibly meet the challenge of defending 
our “American way of life.” 

Bonaro Overstreet wrote some lines which are apropos to 
the individual in a teeming world: 

“You say the little efforts that I make 

Will do no good. 

They will never prevail, 

To tip the hovering scale 

Where justice hangs in the balance. 

I don’t think 

I ever thought they would. 

But I am prejudiced beyond debate 

In favor of my right to choose which side 

Shall feel the stubborn ounces of my weight.” 

When Nikita Khrushchev says, “History is on our side. 
We will bury you,’ we have, in the words of Franklin 
Roosevelt, “nothing to fear but fear itself.” If we dedicate 
ourselves to the proposition of giving our American youth 
“something of value,” then the Communists will find that it 
is impossible to bury the truth. 


“Lest We Forget’ — 


NO NEUTRALITY WHERE FREEDOM IS AT STAKE 
By CSANAD TOTH, Chairman, Hungarian Students Organization of America 
Delivered at the 5th Anniversary Celebration of the Hungarian Revolution, New York City, October 22, 1961 


though bitter we are;—These days are days to remember, 

not to forget—though forgetful we are;—These days 
are days of commemoration, not of mourning—though we 
must mourn the heroes of October. 

Remember we must and remember we shall, for ever. Do 
you remember? When students demanded and workers fought, 
and Soviet cannons answered from the hills? When Imre Nagy 
spoke to the nation and the nation hailed the Cardinal. The 
prisons opened and out into the sun came the condemned and 
the just. The battle raged all around us and we were alone—as 
always. A girl of sixteen and a boy of six both died in front 
of the Parliament. Farmers came from the country-side to 
give us bread and the strength to fight. Thousands paraded 
through the streets and thousands erected barricades. Poets 
sang songs and writers appealed to you, to me, to all of us. 
Who heard the call, who came to help?—Those are days to 
remember but not to forget. 

A country rose up and terror trembled. Fighting erupted 
everywhere. The Soviets sent new troops in vain, they deserted 


[Mince DAYS are days of rejoicing, not of bitterness-— 


and fought with us. The world lifted its eyes to Budapest 
where peace with justice at last prevailed. Gone were the days 
of Soviet power and gone were the times of slavery. A nation 
became independent and a people became free from fear.— 
Those were days of great rejoicing; history changed in 
Hungary. 

The U. N. convened a special session and public opinion 
was aroused. Medical supplies came from Poznan and moral 
support was rushed to us. Speeches were made, headlines 
appeared and declarations filled the air—Do you remember 
the days of freedom or in your comfort do you not dare? 

November 4, 1956, communist forces surrounded the coun- 
try, the U. N. convened once again. Speeches were made, head- 
lines appeared, declarations were made anew. The hope 
that warmed the captive nations was crushed again by Soviet 
tanks, and frozen to death by Western silence. And in that 
silence the world heard the final appeal of Hungary—Do 
you still hear the voice of despair, do you still hear the cry 
for help? 

Civilized peoples of the world! We implore you in the 
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name of justice, freedom and the binding moral principles 
of active solidarity to help us. Our ship is sinking. Light is 
failing. The shadows grow darker every hour over the soil of 
Hungary. Listen to our cry, civilized peoples of the world, 
and act. Extend us your fraternal aid. $.0.S. Save our souls! — 
May God be with you! 

Dear is the name of liberty to those who cherish her. And 
dear was the price of freedom to those who redeemed her 
with their lives. The path to glory is paved with the fallen, 
but the road to shame is defamed with the weak. From 
Kronstadt to Tibet, from Budapest to Berlin, history is being 
shaped by those who choose the path to glory. 

God gave us the greatest gift, the insuppressable power of 
will and imposed on us the inescapable duty, the freedom of 
moral choice. He who has no will fails himself and he who 
hesitates to make the right choice, fails his brothers as well. 

We did not choose the struggle, it was imposed on us. We 
did not call for struggle, but were called on to fight. For 
let us keep in mind, that in this struggle between communism 
and democracy, there is no alternative to freedom. 

Peace is not a precondition of freedom, but it is under 
freedom where peace can prevail. Security is only a day 
dream in the shadow of slavery, for it is in freedom that 
all of us are secure. Prosperity is a lie when people suffer 
from the hunger of liberty, for freedom is the greatest wealth. 
Let us not forget the great American, Benjamin Franklin 
who said: “Those who give up essential liberty to purchase a 
little temporary safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.”— 
It is a shame and it is treason to mankind if we piously talk 
of peace while one billion people suffer oppression. 

The critics and the cautious, the hypocrites and all those 
who have an uneasy conscience because of the events five 
years ago, do their best to belittle and defame our revolution. 
They seem more to fear a revolution in Hungary or East 
Germany than the Soviets themselves. Therefore they advo- 
cate an “Evolution to Freedom” behind the Iron Curtain. 
They advocate it, but reason and experience, principle and 
practice, repudiate them. Is it evolution that while in 1917 
the Bolsheviks only dreamed world revolution, today, with 
missiles, sabotage and subversion, they threaten not only 
liberty but the very existence of the free world? In 1921 at 
Kronstadt only a few hundred workers were killed, but in 
Budapest they massacred 30,000 people. Is this evolution? 
Is it evolution that while in 1917 the Communists controlled 
less than 200 million people, today they rule over a billion? 

The advocates of “evolution” did not enjoy the hospitality 
of concentration camps, their fathers were not murdered in 
the darkness of prison, their daughters and mothers were not 
raped by the glorious Red Army, they were not spied upon 
when they made love, they were not forced to remain silent 
when there was the need for expression and they were not 
compelled to express thoughts that were not their own. 

It is easy and comfortable to them to say that we should 
follow a hands off policy in East Central Europe, for fear that 
any vigorous and aggressive policy would unnecessarily in- 
crease world tensions and create misunderstandings between 
the great powers. But the question is, can international tensions 
be reduced if the source of tension, namely the Soviet im- 
perialist state, remains as it is? And to those who want to 
avoid misunderstanding, we can offer a very simple formula. 
If they wish to know—we Hungarians and the Soviet leaders 
have succeeded in avoiding any misunderstanding. We under- 
stand that they want us as slaves and they understand that we 
want to become free. There is no misunderstanding. 

The revolution in Hungary rendered us no privileges, no 
rights and no mandates. But we inherited from that revolu- 
tion a sense of duty to carry relentlessly the message of the 
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determination that was demonstrated in the streets of Budapest. 
The determination to fight for the liberation of all peoples 
under totalitarian systems. The determination to bring inde- 
pendence to colonized nations. The determination to fight 
against dictatorships wherever and whenever they occur. To 
this end, we appeal to those who, in the past, waged wars 
against other forms of totalitarianism, to those who had 
tasted the bitter fruits of colonialism in the past and have 
since joined the ranks of free nations and to those who have 
recently freed themselves or are engaged in freeing themselves 
from dictatorial regimes. 

Not long ago, leaders of the so-called non-aligned nations 
met in Belgrade, scarcely two hundred miles from Budapest 
and less than five years since October, 1956. Yet these 
statesmen, instead of condemning Soviet colonialism and dic- 
tatorship, took pains to avoid the issue of communist im- 
perialism. It seems to us that their silence helps to condone 
Soviet atrocities. Leaders of the neutrals, who are admired 
all over the world as apostles of peace and fierce fighters 
for national self-determination, should know that there is 
no neutrality where freedom is at stake and should remember 
the saying that “To Witness a Crime in Silence is to Commit 
i 

In recent days, hundreds of young Americans have offered 
themselves and have left for Africa, South America and Asia 
to work for the advancement of peoples in those continents. 
Young Americans as freedom riders also risk their safety 
and sacrifice the comfort of home to travel throughout the 
South. A huge ship, the U.S.S. Hope, carrying the most modern 
medical equipment, sails the oceans to heal the sick and help 
the troubled. The deeds of the members of the Peace Corps, 
the freedom riders and the accomplishments of the U.S.S. Hope 
have produced among us Hungarians admiration and respect 
for American self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause of peace 
and justice. We only beg that this self-sacrifice and devotion 
be shown toward the other half of mankind. For it is in 
the countries behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains where 
freedom is most lacking, where peace is never present and 
the hope, the hope that keeps these peoples alive, is vanishing. 
What we ask may be too great, but so is the need for freedom, 
the need for peace and hope in that part of the world. So 
let us send freedom riders to Hungary and Poland, Peace 
Corps to Ukrainia and Tibet, and hope to China and East 
Germany. 

If confusion and frustration seem to be sweeping the world, 
it is for no other reason but because we are confused as to 
what to do, and frustrated because we do nothing. 

We are not advocating a policy of liberation. This policy 
is dead, not because it was wrong, but because it never 
actually existed. What we advocate is not the policy, but the 
liberation. 

These are the days to remember lest we forget. These are 
the days for courage, devotion and hope. The revolution is 
not a charity fund upon which some politician can retire. 
The revolution is not a commodity that can be looked up in 
the “Yellow Pages” and abused for political purposes. And 
finally, the revolution is not an event of the past but the 
advent of the future. The revolution has not been lost, only 
the victory has been postponed. With courage we can succeed, 
with devotion we shall have courage and if we have courage 
we shall not lose hope. 

The Soviets may crush a country and may suppress a million. 
The secret police may prevent free speech, or close the 
church and rule by force. They can arrest hundreds of students, 
they can distort or cheat or lie. But they will never arrest the 
tide of the future and they can never destroy the hope. 
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